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All Life-boat men are volunteers except the 
motor mechanics. All are rewarded every 
time they answer a call. Total yearly pay- 
ments to the men are nearly £100,000. The 
Life-boat Service is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. Send your con- 
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ZYTOCIN 
Activated Garlic 
for Medicinal use. 


In |odourless | tablet form: 


Three weeks’ supply, 5s. 


Zytocin is for the restoration of the body's 
basic condition. The Tablets are recom- 
mended specifically where nasal or bronchial 
Asthma, Catarrh, Fatigue or general Tox- 
aemia is the principal manifestation of ill- 
health. Zytocin is also of great assistance 
in skin complaints of constitutional origin. 


Order from Boots 


Timothy White's or 
your Health Food Store 


EMION LIMITED, 
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RATTRAY’S 
OLD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


VEN today Old Gowrie 
keeps its pride of place. 
A classic example of an old- 
fashioned pressed all-Virginia 
tobacco prepared in the loving 
manner of yesterday —even 
today! It is received with 
gratitude and punctuality by 
Britons all over the globe. It 
follows them wherever they go. 
Old Gowrie’s charm lies within 
its satisfying coolness and the 
unadulterated fragrance of 
carefully selected Virginia leaf. 
The pleasure it gives is not 
regarded lightly but is counted 
among the fewer luxuries. 
Those who have discovered Old Gowrie 


are often prompted to express their 
pleasure in it in such terms as these: 


From U tloxeter 

“I extend my very best wishes to you 
and your staff and send many thanks 
for your continued courtesy and effic- 
tency ; last, but not least, for the super- 
lative quality of your tobacco.” 


From Flackwell Heath— 

“It gives me great pleasure to thank 
you once more for a year of smoking 
satisfaction. In these feckless days tt 
ts imdeed comforting to have dealings 
with a firm whose service and products 
are so carefully guarded.” 


To be obtained ONLY from 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price—76/- per Ib., Post Paid 
Send 19/- for sample quarter-lb. tin, Post Free. 
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com FOR 7,000 CHILDREN 
and 
DEPEND ON PUBLIC ees 


CORNISH 
GRANITE 


The Everlasting 
Tribute 


DESIGN NO. 70 
SSA HE SILVER-GREY SHEEN of De Lank Granite 
fixe blends perfectly with its surroundings. In 
Miurban areas or quiet country village a 
De Lank Memorial never looks out of place, and 
there is a very wide range of designs from which 


Providing 24 ,000 meals every day has many prob- 
Hems. Please help us to surmount them by 
nding a generous gift for our children’s food. 


10/- 


will buy one child’s food for 5 
days in these Christian Homes. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes,” should be sent to 9 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 





to choose. 


CORNISH DE LANK 
GRANITE QUARRIES CO_ 


De Lank . St. Breward . Cornwall 


Whether you prefer conventional 
designs or the simplicity of more 
modern conceptions, there is always a 
De Lank design which is just right 
for your purpose. Write for a copy 
of the De Lank Catalogue of Mem- 
orial Designs or ask your Monumental 
Mason for a copy. 








CARSIT TER E88 
STAFFORD All-herbal remedy for 
RHEUMATISM 


¥ 


FIBROSITIS, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, NEURITIS, 


MYALGIA AND GOUT 


VALUABLE BOOKLET AND FREE TRIAL FOR ALL 


If you are suffering from Rheumatism you should, 
without fail, send for a free testing s: ample of these 
well-known tablets and of the pain-relieving oint- 
ment and prove to your own satisfaction the healing 
effect of this natural form of all-herbal treatment. 
This remedy, which has been tested over and over 
again, is manufactured from old-time herbs under 


the latest scientific processes and is guaranteed 
absolutely harmless. It nevertheless has a powerful 
and rapid action on the Rheumatic condition in the 
great majority of cases treated by eliminating the 
impurities and thereby reducing swollen joints and 
relieving pain. Thousands of those who have tried 
this remedy are recommending it to their friends. 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN SHORT TIME 


STAFFORD HERBS bring about marked and 

rapid alleviation often in the most unexpected 
What are STAFFORD HERBS? 
They are not a mere drug for the relief of pain. They 
attack the Rheumatic peisons whether in the limbs, 
fibres or nerves. They constitute a unique combination 
of herbs, roots and barks blended and manufactured in 
tablet form. Our new booklet on Rheumatism describes 
the function of each plant in the remedy. 





cases, and promote an all-round improvement 
in health. 


Steady Stream of TESTIMONIALS . . 

(Originals at Head Office) 

“ I would like to say that the result from your remedy 
has been completely successful, for which I am so thankful 
as I was seriously affected from head to toe on one side. I 
never fail to recommend your remot when 4 } ppereunity 
occurs. drs.) B.S ‘oking 

* Your remedy has worked neat with me. I am free 
from pain and feel a new man. 

(Mr.) S. H., Salford. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
To ©. STAPFORD PTY., LTD. (Ref. J. 8%, 
14 Buckingham Palace Road, Londen, 8.W.1 Tel., ViCtoria 1476. 
Please send free Trial Supply with Booklet, ete, for which I enclose 2hd. stomp. 
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Cake Pride 


IN A HOME OF YOUR OWN 


| Vou can become a Houseowner 
safely, simply and eco- 
nomically by means of the 
C.LS PLAN 


CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES :— 

§ Transfer of the house to your dependants 
without further payment if you die before the 
mortgage is repaid 


Low cost, interest 4°/, 


§ 
§ 


Immediate loans up to 90° of the property 
value 


§ Anallowance of Income Tax on your premiums 
and interest payments is made by the Inland 
Revenue 


§ You can use the plan to repay an existing 
mortgage. Transfers are simple and advan- 
tageous to arrange 


§ If you do not wish to buy immediately, a 
policy taken out now will secure a larger loan 
when required according to the number of 
years paid 


TAKE YOUR FIRST STEP towards 
ownership by obtaining a copy of the 
leaflet “ Take Pride” from your Local 
Agent or any Office of the 


Co-operative, 
INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 

Chief Office : 

109, Corporation Street, 


MANCHESTER 4 


London Branch: 42, Kingsway, W.C.2 


Branch and District Offices 


in all the principal towns. 


Over £5,000,000 advanced to Home Buyers in 1949 
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BARNEY 

‘*READYFILLS”’ 
are excellent for me, says 
this Rhodesian District 
Officer. . .. 


North Rhodesia, 
27/1/50. 
Dear Sirs, 

I am interested to read that you are now able to 
arrange for 2-lb. parcels of your lovely tobacco to 
be sent, ex-Bond, Overseas. I hope this is one of 
the lands to which you can despatch? It should be. 

Before the War, in New Zealand, I always 
smoked Barneys ‘“‘ ReadyFills’’ and enjoyed them to 
the full. Now in the wilds of Africa I find good 
pipe tobacco bard to come by... . Do you still 
produce the “* ReadyFills”? They are excellent for 
me! I would like to be able to get regular supplies. 


For the guidance of other smokers abroad, 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular 
personal despatches. Ex-Bond and British 
Duty Free, in 2-Ib. parcels, to many lands 
Rhodesia is one), but not as yet to all. Write: 

arneys Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1. 


In 2-0z. Everfresh Tins: ReadyFills or Loose. 


Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium), and 
* Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Prices, 4/3\d. oz. 


(315) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 














THE SCOTSMAN 
PICTURE CALENDAR 


Improved in appearance and for 
freduced in price for Home Sale, 
this popular Calendar contains 40 

Scottish photographs printed on art 1 9 5 1 
paper, measures 11}X11 ins., is 
spiral-wire bound and packed ready 
for posting. 


Prices 
HOME, 4/- Inc. Tax. Postage, 5d. 
ABROAD, 3/9. Postage included. Wholesaler. 


Obtainable from N. ts, Stationers, Booksellers, Bookstalls, 
or The Scotsman Publications Ltd., North Bridge, Edinburgh. 
33 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 63 Fleet Street, London, 


NEWINGTON HOUSE 
EDINBURGH 


APPEALS FOR LEGACIES 
ON BEHALF OF SCOTTISH WAR-BLINDED 


who are cared-for and trained for suitable 
and congenial occupations by the Scottish 
National Institution for the War - Blinded. 


Treasurer’s Office:— 
NEWINGTON HOUSE 
BLACKET AVENUE, EDINBURGH 


HOW TO CURE PILES 


THIS FORMULA GIVES PROMPT RELIEF 


What would you give to be really rid of those torturing 
Piles? ‘To find protrusions growing less and less until they 
finally disappear, never to torment you again? Our formula 
brings this ooties within the reach of every sufferer. The 
Modern Pile Cure itively heals, even when the piles 
are so swollen and bleed so alarmingly that an operation 
seems inevitable. Surgical methods are both unnecessary 
and unwise, If your life is being made miserable by thie 
distressing complaint, be persuaded to try the Modern Pile 
Cure. The first application will stop pain and irritation 
almost instantly. he alarming loss of blood is arrested, 
swelling and inflammation gradually die down, and the piles 
are soothed and healed in a way that seems miraculous. 

Tf you have never tried this wonderful remedy, do so 
without delay. 











Sample and Literature sent sent on receipt of 1/- to Magic Foot 
— Se Yr C.J. 9, Modern Court, Farringdon Street, 








BEACON 


WEATHERPROOFS 


In Fawn or Bronze Beacon Gaber 
dine, lined hout, single or 
double-breasted. ‘s up to 42 
chest (44chest, 105/-). Ladies’ 95/- 
up to 36 bust (38 bust, 105/-) 
Fine Beacon Oilskins, men's and 
ladies’. 
Stout Black Oilskin 
Coats from. . *42/ 6 
—™, Waterproof Clothing a on 
) kinds. Send for 48- 
mort giving, 


BARBOURS | Ltd. 
14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 
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saves of fig- 
ure work. It has the capabili of 
asi Se scale 6s" slide tale, 4 
= to pocket size. ee 


Post 
bere U.K. 


Leaflet from 
CARBIC LIMITED (Dept. C.J.) 
171 Seymour Place, London, W.1. (Tel. Pad. 4149) PORLCULATOR 


BLADDER WEAKNESS 
ae 
ABSORBENT BAGS 


Male day pattern, 38/6 
New Model Female day pattern, 50/- 
“DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male, day and night, 70/- 
Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 


Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now worn 
world wide. Special patterns for motorists and aviators. 





Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD 
123 DOUGLAS STREET : GLASGOW, C.2 


FERGUSON’S TURNING AND 
RENOVATING SERVICE 


A boon to mea who value their appearance 
wae) our suit or coat requires sopabe or alterations, see 
you have the work done by expert tailors. 
— s are Practical tailors. Try them with your next job. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ High Class Tailoring. Patterns on request. 
Customers’ own material made up in our own workshop. 
Fur repairs and remodelling at summer prices. 
Estimates and advice free. 
D. A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/44 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH 
Telephone ; 75455. Established 1397. 
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Only the best leaf is selected for Empassy Cicars and with 
nearly 70 years’ experience behind us we confidently recom- 


mend them as top-grade cigars with a mild Havana flavour. 


WDsKO Wits 


Made by W. D. & H. O. WILLA, Branch of The Imperial Tobeceo Company (of Great reat Britain & Ireland), Ltd. eCiH 
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TABLES D les els oii 


, Full Diesel engines — four - stroke, 
by L. J. Comrie, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. compression-ignition, solid injection, 
in a range of eight models, from 22 
VOL. I. Logarithmic Values 42s. net to 132 h.p. 
VOL. II. Natural Values 42s, net Comply with ol and Board of 
by requirements 








Tus new and important work, by an author of world- | 
wide reputation, may justly be regarded as one of the 2 

greatest of all British table-making undertakings. It is l C Gh O Ss 

a collection of general mathematical functions designed eecee 

to meet all ordinary requirements in modern mathematics, | 

physics, engineering, etc. The volumes are of g Petrol/Paraffin) a 

format, and the type is large and well-spaced. esten, ot light, 

“* The ultimate achievement of a table-making genius, as — an or heavy duty. 

nearly perfect as can be desired.’ Osemmvatony. All Kelvin engines are supplied with full marine 
“* Likely to become the standard table for general use.” equipment. 


NATURE. * 
W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., London & Edinburgh TheBerg ius @ltd 
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Devon and Cornwall Birds of Moor, Lake and 
Lake District Stream 

Somerset and Dorset Birds of Hill and Forest 
Shakespeare Country Hampshire Birds of Coast and Sea 
North Wales Birds of Field and Carden 
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Isn’t it 
worth while? 





Just one of nearly 
40,000 happy youngsters 
admitted to our Homes 


The self-respect and confident bearing of the boys 
and girls who have been cared for in our Homes is 
enheartening. When we remember their misery and 
destitution, it is a wonderful reward to the many 
patrons who make this work possible. Will you 
help us to carry on? Although today times are 
difficult, even a little will help to make things easier 
for them. It is a work well worth supporting—in 
however modest a way. 


eee er a TE The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE & ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


LONDON, W.C.2 Patron: H.M. The King 








THE SCOTS. BOOK 
by Ronald Macdonald Douglas 


illustrated in colour and in line 


15s. net 


‘ This is not a book for the critical, nor is it a book 
for students and scholars: it is a book for the general 
reader, for the ordinary man and woman, and, in 
particular, for the ordinary Scot—if there is such a 
thing as an ordinary Scot. It is more thoroughly 
Scottish than it may appear to be on the surface : it 
is as Scottish as any book can be that is written, per- 
force, in a language not Scottish.’ 


CONTENTS: 
Language Scots Law Rhymes 
Names Proverbs and Toasts Some Hae Meat 
Clans Meat and Drink The Heart of Bruce 
Clan Badges Folklore The Curse of Scotland 
Place Names Fairies and Mermaids Poems 
Weather Second Sight 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 11 Thistle Street, Edinburgh 2. 
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SCOTLAND'S OLDEST BANK 


Act of Parliament 1695 
OVER 250 YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED {115 MILLIONS 


Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone, K.T. 
Deputy Governor: Sir John Craig, C.B.E., D.L. 
J. B. Crawford, Treasurer. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


OVER 200 BRANCHES 
LONDON OFFICES 


City Office: 30, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
Piccadilly Circus Branch: 16-18, Piccadilly, W. 1. 





Vichy - Célestins Spa Water is the 
pleasant table drink which is uni- 
versally admitted to possess those 
high therapeutic qualities particu- 
larly valuable for sufferers from 
over-acidity and similar ailments. 
Consult your doctor. 


rich in nourishment, energy sustaining, grand 
tasting, crunchy crisp and golden brown 


THIN WINE 


VicHy- es ae BISCUITS 
CELESTING es 1| ° eepeesenmeseremeres 


CAKES come fom 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 


WITH SCRIBBANS-KEMP LTD. 





See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents: 
INGRAM & ROYLE LIMITED, 
12 Thayer Street, London, W.1 
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The Laughing River 





JERRY B. EBERTS 


ETE TREMBLAY opened his eyes and 

for a moment stared idly at the split-slab 
ceiling of the cabin, hardly discernible in the 
dim pre-dawn light that sifted coldly through 
the single cellophane-covered window. He 
was in that dreamy, placid state that precedes 
full wakefulness. 

The cabin was icy cold. There was no 
cheerfully crackling fire in the little sheet- 
iron stove that stood in one corner. Then 
Tremblay remembered. His breath caught 
in his throat and his heart gave a sudden wild 
thud. Involuntarily he twisted his head and 
shot a quick glance at the bunk across the 
floor from him. It was empty, as he knew 
it would be. He knew where his partner, 
Louie McKie, had spent the night—where he 
would spend interminable nights from now 
on—in the black muck at the bottom of 
Tum-tum Lake, weighed down with two 
twenty-pound bear-traps that his partner had 
wired around his waist. 

Tremblay threw back the flap of his sleep- 
ing-bag and got up. He lit the lantern that 
stood on the split-cedar table under the 
window, then the fire. His hands trembled 
so that he had some difficulty in making the 
flame catch on the wood-shavings. Dressing 
hurriedly, he put the coffee-pot on the stove, 
tucked an extra large portion of moose meat 
in the frying-pan, and whipped up the makings 
of a bannock. He had no appetite for break- 
fast, but he would force himself to eat half 
the meat, then he would wrap up what was 
left of it and the bannock and take it with 
him for lunch on the trail. For Pete Tremblay 
was going outside. He told himself that that 
was the reason for his nervousness, his excite- 
ment—but deep down he knew he lied. The 
real reason for the tremble in his hands, the 
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curious weakness in his legs, the beading of 
perspiration on his face, lay under the ice of 
Tum-tum Lake with a bullet-hole in its head. 


OUIE McKIE and Pete’ Tremblay, 
trappers, miners, prospectors, depend- 
ing on the season, had trapped the Tum-tum 
country, in the British Columbia plateau 
region, for the silky fur of the pine-marten, 
and their luck had been extra good. When a 
late season thaw had sogged down the big 
bush at the end of February, the partners had 
sprung their traps, baled their catch of fifty- 
two marten pelts, and had talked over plans 
of hitting the three-day trail down the Upper 
Adams River and Adams Lake to the first 
settlement. 

But Pete Tremblay had a plan of his own. 
Fifty-two marten pelts meant at least three 
thousand cash money at the nearest fur- 
dealer, and three thousand was better, by a 
darn sight, than fifteen hundred, or more 
correctly, a thousand, since he owed Louie 
McKie five hundred dollars for his share of 
the winter’s grubstake. If anybody got 
curious, he would say that Louie McKie had 
stayed on at Tum-tum for the beaver trap- 
ping, which started March Ist, and that he 
had come out for supplies. Nobody, he was 
convinced, would question the logic of that. 

The light of the new day was just prospect- 
ing the lower slopes of Tum-tum Valley when 
Pete Tremblay left the cabin and closed the 
door behind him. He slipped his moccasined 
feet into the snowshoes harness, and started 
down the trail. At the first turn he stopped 
and looked back. A thin ribbon of blue 
wood-smoke was visible above the smoke- 
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pipe. He shot one glance at the surface of 
the lake. The water-hole in the ice had 
frozen over during the night, and a new thin 
layer of snow had smoothed out and covered 
the broken surface—and the patches of red. 
No sign of tragedy remained, and somehow 
the fact brought him relief. It was as though 
the Red Gods of the forest were co-operating 
—were actually lending a hand in concealing 
the open evidences of murder. Tremblay 
grinned to himself. What would the lawyer 
guys call it—accessories after the fact? It 
was an omen—his luck was in. But Pete 
Tremblay had always been a lucky man. 

Now he put another part of his plan into 
operation. Turning to his right, he left the 
trail that led south to Adams Lake, and 
started toiling up the long slope of the moun- 
tain. Instead of following the three-day trail 
down the Adams, he would tackle the com- 
paratively short, twenty-five-mile traverse to 
the North Thompson River and the railway 
to the west. It was through high country, 
strange to him, and it meant added toil, added 
risk, but Louie McKie had told him of a 
line of old blazes that marked the route 
across. If he had any breaks he could make 
the climb and the traverse to the Thompson, 
cross over the frozen river to the railway, 
flag a train, and get into Kamloops City all 
within twenty-four hours. 


HE morning was half gone when Pete 

worked out of a side valley and passed 
over the rim of the high plateau. He had 
climbed close to four thousand feet, and was 
in a vast, rolling country now, spotted with 
small spruce and balsam trees, each tree 
bowed with a mantle of snow. He seemed 
to be in a great company of white-cowled 
nuns, their arms folded across their breasts, 
their heads bowed in prayer before a silent 
angelus. For a while Tremblay felt uneasy— 
the leaning trees seemed like witnesses— 
accusing witnesses—but he cursed himself 
for a fool, and shook off the feeling. Yet 
occasionally, almost involuntarily, he cast 
swift glances over his back-trail. 

Some of the larger trees were blazed, and 
Pete watched for and followed the trail signs. 
He grinned his satisfaction when he saw the 
blazes lined out before him, leading west. 
The breaks were coming his way. 

‘That high traveller sure dragged plenty 
blazes up the mountain with him,’ Tremblay 
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said aloud, commending the original path- 
finder. ‘ And he made them plenty big, too. 
Some of them so deep he near cut the trees 
down.’ He laughed, and hunched his fifty- 
pound pack higher on his shoulders. 

At noon he halted the rhythmic swing of 
his snowshoes, toppled the frozen snow from 
an ancient windfall to make a seat, and ate 
his lunch, a chunk of bannock and the moose 
meat he had saved from breakfast and had 
wrapped in a shirt to defeat, in some degree, 
the penetration of the frost. He had planned 
on making a fire and brewing a can of tea, 
but there was a mounting fever in his blood 
that placed a premium on every minute. 

As the white miles slipped behind him he 
escaped from the strange, jittery fear that had 
gripped him since he had opened his eyes 
that morning in the Tum-tum Lake camp. 
Rosy thoughts of what the future held in 
store seeped into his mind and chased out 
the dark fears. There was no yellow streak 
in the avaricious nature of Pete Tremblay, 
yet he had felt the sombre presence of Louie 
McKie in every corner, every shadow of the 
Tum-tum cabin; his voice in every whisper 
of the wind in the snow-weighted plumes of 
the spruce and balsam forest. The sound of 
that last rifle-shot had seemed to echo in his 
mind like the final stroke of an iron bell, its 
solemn reverberation pledged to sob on and 
on for ever. 


. | “HE day was fairly cold, somewhere around 


zero, Tremblay thought, and it was 
becoming colder. Occasionally he glanced 
upward anxiously at the high strata of cloud. 
He had covered less than half of the distance 
to the Thompson, when that which he feared, 
occurred—the sun broke through. Within 
ten minutes its warm rays had drawn the frost 
from the snow surface. The bows and babiche 
of his snowshoes became damp and began to 
pick up snow, until each web weighed extra 
pounds. Every few paces he was forced to 
halt, raise each shoe in turn, and tap its wood 
bow with the haft of his trail-axe. And soon 
he felt the ache in his legs as the muscles 
protested at the unwonted weight and drag. 
Any other day and Tremblay would have 
answered the trick of the Red Gods with 
blasphemy vibrant enough to shake the snow 
from the trees, but to-day the extra toil meant 
little. To-day he was going out! He was well 
on his way toward the land of lights and noise 





and music and talk—hard liquor, soft women, 
and fancy eating! 

He lengthened his pace to make up for 
some of the delay caused by the wet snow 
surface. His mind was filled with the warm, 
bubbly, heady glow of anticipation. He was 
on his way to the sidewalks, with a packsack 
stuffed with rich-furred marten pelts. He 
had a stake! He figured the fifty-two pelts, 
some of them soft as a breed-girl’s eyes under 
a new gift hat, and nearly as black, would 
bring him three thousand, maybe four thou- 
sand dollars! What a big-shot time he could 
have with that! And what distance he could 
place between himself and the grisly secret 
of Tum-tum Lake. 


*‘“T"HREE thousand bucks,’ Pete said to 

himself and the nearest accumbent tree. 
He threw back his head and laughed because 
of the joy in his heart. He forgot about the 
growing ache in his legs. ‘Ill sell to the 
Hudson’s Bay, and Ill get it all in a fat roll 
of cash money—tens, twenties, fifties! ’ 

He tramped on a moment, then started 
talking to himself again, aloud. His thoughts 
were intoxicating, hypnotising! ‘I’ll go up 
to Tony Spirello’s joint,’ he said. ‘I wonder 
if Tony’s still in the bootleg racket? I'll 
go in and I'll tell Tony to set em up for the 
house. Tony will pop out his black eyes, 
and he'll say, “Geez! If it ain’t Pete 
Tremblay! Where you been, Pete?—Hey, 
boys, shake hands with my friend Pete 
Tremblay—the best damn trapper this side 
of paradise! ” 

‘And some bum maybe will say, “ That 
don’t mean nothing, Tony. All trappers are 
this side of paradise. What kind of a dump 
d’ you think paradise is?” And then I'll 
pop him.’ Tremblay’s right fist tightened 
over the haft of the trail-axe. ‘Tony will 
drag the guy out. ‘“ Served the bum right,” 
he “ll say. “‘He asked for it. What you 
guys going to have? What’re you drinking, 
Pete? I got scotch and rye, rum and gin, and 
good coast beer.”’’ 

Pete Tremblay tilted up his chin and laughed 
again. A raven sailing the sky overhead and 
drifting down to investigate this strange two- 
legged creature making the enormous tracks, 
croaked hoarsely, and with flapping wings 
wheeled about and headed back the way it 
had come. 

‘Ill buy me a big room in the best hotel 


THE LAUGHING RIVER 


—a room with a big bed with white sheets, 
and a bathroom with a six-foot tub, and hot 
water running all the time,’ Tremblay went 
on. ‘I'll get a new suit, and a new hat, and 
a blue silk shirt. And I'll buy a slicker hair- 
cut with sweet-smelling stuff rubbed in. And 
I’ll have a white silk handkerchief in my 
pocket and three, four, two-bit cigars.’ 


THER pictures came into the trapper’s 

mind—warm pictures that made his 
blood tingle. He could see himself entering 
one of the Kamloops restaurants. The place 
blazed with electric-lights, and there was 
lively music coming from the juke-box at 
one side. The air was filled with the en- 
trancing odours of food—fancy, store food. 
He saw himself walk by the long counter 
and the tall swivel-chairs holding a motley 
line of railroaders, loggers, and a sprinkling 
of white-collar guys. He would sit at a table 
like a gent! He saw himself at a table spread 
with a cloth of gleaming white. There were 
red flowers in a tall silver vase. The lights 
sparkled on the vase, and on the silver forks 
and knives and spoons. A girl, with finger- 
nails red as drops of new blood, handed him 
amenu. Her eyes were dark, mysterious with 
misty promise. The beat of his pulse in- 
creased. Her lips were the shade of new blood, 
too. The dark waves of her hair caught and 
held the sheen of the electric-lights, and 
accentuated the soft whiteness of her throat. 
She smiled at him... . 

He heard the sudden roar of voices as he 
swung open the door of one of the newest, 
swankiest beer-halls. He saw faces turned 
toward him—friendly faces. Somebody made 
way for him at a table covered with tall 
glasses, the full ones topped with foam like 
the snow that falls on a windless day. He 
heard the sound of a woman’s laughter, 
high-pitched, cutting through the hubbub of 
voices like the flare of a match in the dark. 
White-coated men, carrying trays loaded with 
amber-charged glasses, passed skilfully among 
the crowded tables. He bought a round, and 
he ordered cigars—fat, expensive cigars with 
souls. Men shook his hand. Men clapped 
him on the back. Women smiled at him... . 
Blue eyes, brown eyes, grey eyes... . 


T= upturned tip of one of Pete Trem- 
blay’s snowshoes caught on a pine-root 
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concealed by the snow. Tremblay stumbled, 
nearly fell. The pictures in his mind blinked 
out. His legs ached. But almost immediately 
the enchanted whimsies raced back again and 
crowded out all trace of pain. He com- 
menced to worry about stopping the train at 
the North Thompson. There was no station 
within forty miles of where he would strike 
the railway. 

‘I'll flag down the first south-bound train 
that comes along, freight or passenger,’ he 
told himself. ‘Ill build a hell of a big fire 
alongside the tracks, and I ‘ll wave her down. 
By the Great Pelican, I ‘ll build a flare right 
between the rails. I'll stop her. I’ve got 
to stop her!’ 

Pete chuckled as his mind drew pictures 
of the engineer bringing the big locomotive 
to a grinding halt. It would probably be 
dark by the time he had his signal fire going. 
He could picture the trainmen dropping off 
the slowing train from the steps of the coaches, 
or from the distant rear-end in case he drew 
a freight. The trainmen would advance along 
the sides of the cars, their lanterns weaving 
and bobbing like overgrown fireflies. They 
would be plenty sore. He knew that all 
right. 


The conductor would come storming up. 
He'd probably say: * What the hell do you 
mean stopping this train? Do you think 
you 're God? I’ve a good mind to run you 


for this!’ The trainmen would glare bale- 
fully at him. The engineer, leaning from his 
high cab, would say something about heaving 
him down the grade. But he’d keep his 
mouth shut, gather up his gear and follow 
them back to the day coach, or the caboose, 
and climb aboard. They’d grumble and 
squawk some more, and then one of them 
would ask him where he ’d come from—was 
he sick—was he hurt? And then, by-and-by, 
one of them would offer him a thick sandwich 
from his lunchbox, and maybe a piece of 
cake. And there ’d be coffee. If he climbed 
on a passenger-coach, the conductor would 
collect his fare money, look savage, walk out 
of the car with indignation sharply evident 
in every line of his shoulders and the tilt of 
his braided cap. But after a while he’d 
come back, edge in beside him for a minute 
or two, ask him how he was feeling, where 
he ’d come from, how had he reached such 
a lonely, godforsaken stretch of track. 
These railroaders of the mountain divisions 
would give a man a break. 
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ee occupied had Pete Tremblay been with 
chimerical images that he had not noticed 
the downward slant of the trail. Suddenly 
he became aware of it, and his spirits soared 
to new heights. He had passed over the 
divide and now the country was sloping down 
into the valley of the Thompson. Un- 
consciously he quickened his pace. The 
travelling had improved, too. The sun had 
passed its zenith, and its rays, slanting now 
out of the south-west, had lost their power to 
soften the snow surface. And it had become 
much colder. 

‘It won’t be long now,’ Tremblay rejoiced. 
*In an hour, maybe less, I ‘ll be striking the 
railway. Geez! And then Kamloops, and 
lights, and men, and talk, and... Ina 
cracked voice he sang a bar or two of an 
old song of the War—as he remembered the 
unprintable words. 

The ground sloped faster towards the west, 
and occasionally, through breaks in the trees, 
he caught glimpses of the high skyline of the 
mountains on the west side of the Thompson. 
He increased his pace again. He started to 
perspire. That was not good, he knew, for 
the temperature had fallen well below zero, 
but he ’d quickly have a big fire going, and 
then, after that, soon, he hoped, he would be 
in the warm, brilliant interior of a train 
clicking the rail-joints going south! 

At last he reached a point close to the river 
and two or three hundred feet above it. 
The trail led out of an old burn, spotted with 
Christmas-tree-size firs, upon a small natural 
clearing. The ground sloped away rapidly 
to the river. 

Pete Tremblay stopped there and looked 
forward. He could see the twin rails of the 
railway, glittering in places where the last 
faltering rays of the sun, coming through a 
gap in the mountain skyline, struck them. 
And he could see the North Thompson 
River. ... 

There was a roaring in his ears, and a 
stabbing chill entered the region of his heart. 
The glittering lights of Kamloops, that had 
been whirling at a dizzy pace within his mind, 
snapped out. The pictures of the warm, 
lighted train melted away. The sound of 
men’s talk, the laughter of women, the 
raucous toots and growls of automobile 
horns, the cries of children in the streets, 
came to him no more. ... 

The wide Thompson had broken. His 
numb mind remembered now that week’s 





thaw in late February. From rocky shore to 
rocky shore the turbulent river was filled with 
white water that hissed and tore at grinding, 
twisting, heaving ice. 


FOR a long time Pete Tremblay stood 
motionless. He tried to fight the evid- 
ence of his eyes and ears. He felt a bitter 
resentment at the rotten deal the northern 
gods had stacked against him—Pete Tremblay, 
who had always been a lucky man. But into 
his mind came the sound of a rifle-shot, 
muffled somewhat by the river, and he heard 
again that undulating, sobbing, tolling of a 
bell. His resentment died. He shivered. 

From somewhere to the north, far away, 
he heard the long mournful howl of a train- 
whistle. It came echoing down the canyon 
of the river. It faded out, grew strong 
again. It seemed to scream and jeer and 
laugh at him—wild, insane, ironic, mocking 
laughter. .. . 

Presently he saw the glimmer of the loco- 
motive’s headlight. The sun had sunk below 
the high rim of the mountains, and the gloom 
of approaching night had already commenced 
to enfold the west shore of the river. Trem- 
blay watched the train go by. It was a 
passenger-train. Each coach was a blaze 
of light, and the ligt spilled out of the 
windows and gave to the ice and snow and 
rocks along the right-of-way the illusion of 
warmth and cheer. For one fleeting instant 
he pictured the people there—safe, happy, 
warm, smiling, talking, well-fed people. He 
watched the red tail-light fade out in the 
distance on the road to his city of dreams. 
The whistle jeered at him again. And then 
there was silence. 

Not complete silence. As the haunting 
echoes of the train-whistle died out of his 
head, Tremblay heard again the harsh voice 
of the rushing, ice-filled Thompson. As he 
listened the roaring river changed the quality 
and the tempo of its song. It seemed now 
to be laughing—chuckling at first—then 
louder, louder, faster, until it seemed to 
Pete that all the imps and devils of hell were 
assembled there, bobbing and swirling amongst 
the cakes of rotten ice. And the river’s new 
voice seemed to bear a message that only 
Pete Tremblay would hear and understand 
above the scornful mirth. It told of ice and 
black water, of a rifle-shot, and of red- 
stained snow. . . 


THE LAUGHING RIVER 


ETE TREMBLAY whirled about in his 

tracks. He fell, and the cumbersome 
pack of gear and marten pelts shifted forward 
and struck the back of his head, pushing his 
face into the powdery snow. He struggied up. 
His legs were stiff, and the pain in them 
extended up into his back with a thrust like a 
frosted knife. His lips twitched, and his eyes 
had in them the glare of panic. His heavy 
wool underclothing was wet with perspira- 
tion, and the chill of the frost seemed to 
penetrate into his bones. He felt weak and 
sick, yet he almost ran up the ascending tracks 
of his own back-trail. The voice of the 
laughing river followed him—roared in his 
ears. But the sound didn’t fool Pete Tremblay 
any more. He knew rushing water and ice 
couldn’t sound like that. He knew there 
were no imps or devils. He knew what it 
was, and his eyes grew dark with the lashing 
fear of it. It was the laughter of Louie 
McKie, his partner, who had left the black 
muck under the Tum-tum ice, and had beaten 
him over the divide to the Thompson. 

In spite of the ache in his legs, in spite of 
the paralysing burden of his weariness, and 
in spite of his straining lungs, Pete Tremblay 
maintained his mad pace until at last he 
paused—and there was silence above the 
heavy beating of his heart. He fought back 
the crazy fear that threatened to send him 
off on another panic-prodded race. Reason 
told him that he must return to the Tum-tum 
cabin, for there was no other shelter in all 
this frozen land. Twenty-five miles he had 
come since dawn, plus the climb from the 
Adams River Valley, and twenty-five miles 
he must return, plus the climb from the 
Thompson. 


P the long slope he plodded. 
steeper now than when he had descended 
it, and his pace became painfully slow. He 


It seemed 


reached the high edge of the old burn. He 
would go along until he reached a thick grove 
of spruce trees that he had passed through 
about two miles further on. He would make 
a shakedown there in the snow—get a fire 
going, layer the snow surface alongside with 
spruce boughs. And he would rest for a 
while, force himself to eat the scrap of moose 
meat he had saved from lunch. 

His chest seemed constricted, and there was 
a sharp pain in his left side that wouldn’t go 
away. He swayed drunkenly on his snow- 
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shoes, and his strides were short, uncertain. 
Twice more he fell, and each time he cursed 
bitterly the heavy pack, and the silky, three- 
thousand-dollar bulk of it. 

A few yards into the green timber and he 
halted and knocked the snow from a windfall 
that lay against a jack-pine tree. Struggling 
out of his packsack harness, he sat down, 
and leaned his back against the pine. The 
air was bitterly cold. The temperature, with 
the setting of the sun, had not drifted down- 
ward, it had plunged. The northern gods 
were plaguing the land with their last deep 
frost as a salute to the coming of spring. 
Pete Tremblay’s face felt like an icy mask. 

The stars had come out. Some of them 
burned with a white-hot flame; and some of 
them smouldered red, like the cutting ends 
of drill-steel that he had heated at many 
prospector’s camps in his lonely fir-bark fires. 
And the blue-white banners of the aurora 
danced in the northern sky. 

The big bush was still, and Pete was thank- 
ful. The silence was so intense it seemed to 
hiss in his ears. There was no hint of 
laughter from the Thompson, nor from echo- 
ing train-whistles, nor from his partner, Louie 
McKie. And he was thankful for that too. 

Tremblay wanted to pull off one of his 
mitts. He wanted to have a smoke. But he 
wasn’t very insistent upon it. Anyway, his 
arms and hands failed to heed the half-hearted, 
lazy command of his mind. His arms seemed 
laden with great weights. He was puzzled 
for a moment—that his arms wouldn’t move 
when he willed them to—but he forgot about 
it almost instantly. It didn’t matter. 


N a few minutes he felt better. As though 
by some strange magic the ache left his 


legs and back, and the knifing pain in his left 
side left him also. He realised with slow, 
confused amazement that he felt fine. He 
looked up at the stars, and thought a thin 
layer of cloud had drifted across the sky. 
The pin-points of light seemed blurred. Some 
of the brightest stars were enclosed by lumin- 
ous bands that contracted and expanded like 
strange circular bellows, in time with the 
slow pumping of his heart. If only the queer 
weakness would leave him, he thought, he’d 
get along to that thick grove of spruce trees. 
He didn’t feel cold any more, only warm and 
comfortable and drowsy—so snug, and warm, 
and drowsy... . 

This was the way he had felt mornings at 
the snug Tum-tum cabin, and he listened for 
the cheery crackling of the fat-pine fire in the 
little sheet-iron stove that Louie always lit. 
He couldn’t hear it—he couldn’t hear any- 
thing. But there was nothing to worry about, 
Louie would have the fire going soon—then 
there would be steaming cups of coffee, 
golden-brown steaks of moose meat sizzled 
in bear-fat, and crusted bannock that shot 
forth clouds of hunger-whetting steam when 
the crust was broken. Louie would have the 
fire going soon. His partner, Louie McKie, 
was the best partner a trapper ever had. Sure 
he was. He’d always known that. He’d 
just snooze a bit until Louie got ready to 
start the day. 

The packsack of marten pelts fell from the 
windfall and pressed against one of Pete 
Tremblay’s legs, but he did not feel it. His 
head was tilted back against the pine and his 
eyes were open, but he would not see the 
frost-washed stars. He was waiting for Louie 
McKie to start the cabin fire, and a little 
smile of contentment lifted the corners of his 
stiffening lips. 


September Morning 


Unlatch the creaking door with utmost care 
To splinter not the brittle spell of dawn. 
Step softly out, for swifter flight would tear 
The veil of light that lies about the lawn. 


And seeing the glistening webs adrift the flowers, 
Strive not to haul the wealth of this bright day. 
Undreamed of beauty lying beyond is ours, 
So watch, unmoved, this glory fade away. 


THORA COLSON. 





The Lost Land of Lemuria 
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shoes, and his strides were short, uncertain. 
Twice more he fell, and each time he cursed 
bitterly the heavy pack, and the silky, three- 
thousand-dollar bulk of it. 

A few yards into the green timber and he 
halted and knocked the snow from a windfall 
that lay against a jack-pine tree. Struggling 
out of his packsack harness, he sat down, 
and leaned his back against the pine. The 
air was bitterly cold. The temperature, with 
the setting of the sun, had not drifted down- 
ward, it had plunged. The northern gods 
were plaguing the land with their last deep 
frost as a salute to the coming of spring. 
Pete Tremblay’s face felt like an icy mask. 

The stars had come out. Some of them 
burned with a white-hot flame; and some of 
them smouldered red, like the cutting ends 
of drill-steel that he had heated at many 
prospector’s camps in his lonely fir-bark fires. 
And the blue-white banners of the aurora 
danced in the northern sky. 

The big bush was still, and Pete was thank- 
ful. The silence was so intense it seemed to 
hiss in his ears. There was no hint of 
laughter from the Thompson, nor from echo- 
ing train-whistles, nor from his partner, Louie 
McKie. And he was thankful for that too. 

Tremblay wanted to pull off one of his 
mitts. He wanted to have a smoke. But he 
wasn’t very insistent upon it. Anyway, his 
arms and hands failed to heed the half-hearted, 
lazy command of his mind. His arms seemed 
laden with great weights. He was puzzled 
for a moment—that his arms wouldn’t move 
when he willed them to—but he forgot about 
it almost instantly. It didn’t matter. 


N a few minutes he felt better. As though 
by some strange magic the ache left his 


legs and back, and the knifing pain in his left 
side left him also. He realised with slow, 
confused amazement that he felt fine. He 
looked up at the stars, and thought a thin 
layer of cloud had drifted across the sky. 
The pin-points of light seemed blurred. Some 
of the brightest stars were enclosed by lumin- 
ous bands that contracted and expanded like 
strange circular bellows, in time with the 
slow pumping of his heart. If only the queer 
weakness would leave him, he thought, he’d 
get along to that thick grove of spruce trees. 
He didn’t feel cold any more, only warm and 
comfortable and drowsy—so snug, and warm, 
and drowsy. ... 

This was the way he had felt mornings at 
the snug Tum-tum cabin, and he listened for 
the cheery crackling of the fat-pine fire in the 
little sheet-iron stove that Louie always lit. 
He couldn’t hear it—he couldn’t hear any- 
thing. But there was nothing to worry about, 
Louie would have the fire going soon—then 
there would be steaming cups of coffee, 
golden-brown steaks of moose meat sizzled 
in bear-fat, and crusted bannock that shot 
forth clouds of hunger-whetting steam when 
the crust was broken. Louie would have the 
fire going soon. His partner, Louie McKie, 
was the best partner a trapper ever had. Sure 
he was. He’d always known that. He’d 
just snooze a bit until Louie got ready to 
start the day. 

The packsack of marten pelts fell from the 
windfall and pressed against one of Pete 
Tremblay’s legs, but he did not feel it. His 
head was tilted back against the pine and his 
eyes were open, but he would not see the 
frost-washed stars. He was waiting for Louie 
McKie to start the cabin fire, and a little 
smile of contentment lifted the corners of his 
stiffening lips. 


September Morning 


Unlatch the creaking door with utmost care 
To splinter not the brittle spell of dawn. 
Step softly out, for swifter flight would tear 
The veil of light that lies about the lawn. 


And seeing the glistening webs adrift the flowers, 
Strive not to haul the wealth of this bright day. 
Undreamed of beauty lying beyond is ours, 
So watch, unmoved, this glory fade away. 


THORA COLSON. 








The Lost Land of Lemuria 





RICHARD 


C= of the world’s most perplexing 
puzzles, which excites new explorers 
each year—yet may never be solved—is the 
strange case of the continent that vanished. 
Lemuria is the name given to the land that 
no human being has ever described in an eye- 
witness account. So far, no hieroglyphs have 
been translated to tell of the passing of the 
earth’s possible first civilisation. Still, there 
is in being a written script. There is also other 
evidence, striking, unanswerable, inexplicable. 

But did Lemuria exist? Was there once 
a wide land in the empty spaces of the Pacific 
or Indian Oceans? Or, more likely, were 
there several land-masses where to-day only 
small groups of scattered islands stud the 
sea? 

Let my first facts prove that land has 
existed where there is at present no land, and 
vice versa. Geological research in recent 
years reveals that vast portions of the Pacific 
bed are slowly subsiding, while other areas are 
rising. Islands rise and fall to-day; so it is 
easily conceivable that larger land-masses 
could quite well have disappeared when 
volcanic activity was greater. One of the 
earth’s two main lines of this eruptive action 
passes across north-eastern Asia, through 
Japan, the Philippines, Sumatra, Java, and 
on to Polynesia and New Zealand. 

Towards the southern end of this line 
Captain John Davis sighted land when explor- 
ing the Pacific in 1687—‘A great range of 
high land which we took to be islands . . . and 
there came thence great flocks of fowls.’ 
Yet, later mariners seeking ‘Davis Land’ 
found no trace. The nearest island proved 
to be Easter Island, but this bore no re- 
semblance to Davis’s description. 

No more than some ten years ago, when the 
island of Verde, in the Philippines, was shaken 
by an earthquake, the four thousand in- 
habitants took to the sea in their ships. Six 


PARSONS 


hours later the whole land had vanished 
beneath the waves. Falcon Island in the 
Tonga group, Makatea in the north-west of 
the Paumotus, Nauru, Ocean Island of the 
Gilbert group are among known examples 
of islands that have sunk and risen again. 
Honolulu provides astonishing confirmation 
of this up-and-down nature, together with 
definite evidence of some earlier civilisation. 
When the first wells were dug there just over 
a century ago a thick bed of coral was found 
some ten feet below the surface. In this was 
embedded a human skull and bones. Later, 
when the harbour was being excavated, a 
coral-bed was uncovered several feet down, 
and below this, in a considerable stratum of 
volcanic sand, an ancient spear and stones 
worked by human hands were discovered. The 
presence of coral sandwiched between layers 
of erupted debris proves that the island must 
have been submerged at least once for a 
lengthy period, and ‘the ‘finds’ show that it 
was definitely inhabited in its earlier spell. 


HE evidence for Lemuria of the archzol- 
ogist—that detective of hidden history—is 
based on the strange series of ruined buildings 
and remarkable architecture on many scattered 
islands. So large are they, and so complex, 
that they could never have been built by the 
simple native communities now living there. 
Into this focus comes eerie Easter Island, 
home of those crude carven monoliths which 
were worshipped by the natives in the 18th 
century. While these mysterious symbols 
have often been pictured in the press, few 
people know of similar statues on Hiva Oa 
in the Marquesas, on Raivavae in the Austral 
group, and elsewhere in the Pacific. Hiva 
Oa and Raivavae are about 2000 miles from 
Easter Island! Could there have been a 
connection? In all three cases the carvings 
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represent figures which bear no likeness to 
present inhabitants. While facially they are 
dissimilar from each other, their stout legs 
are alike, and according to one authority 
there is resemblance here to Maya statues in 
Central America. 

Stranger still, in factual evidence, is the 
deserted city of Metalanim. Its ruins on the 
island of Ponape in the Carolines cover an 
area of eleven square miles. Coming in to 
land one is faced with a waterfront of large 
blocks of basalt each about seven feet across. 
Beyond and above tower the massive outer 
bastions of ‘The Place of Lofty Walls,’ as 
the native Ponapians refer to Metalanim in 
uneasy voices. A_ dilapidated gateway, 
thirty feet high, offers an entrance. From a 
sand-drifted courtyard in which lie fragments 
of fallen pillars one climbs a great stairway. 
Tropical trees burst out between the blocks of 
basalt and a confusion of wild roots riot all 
over the place. It is, however, still possible 
to see that this abandoned city was once the 
shelter and defence of a large, busy, and 
skilled population. 

How did it come there—this veritable 
Venice of the Pacific, with its now sand-filled 
system of inland canals, king’s castle, prince’s 
palace, score of temples, and strong forts that 


stand silent among its hundred mouldering 
remnants of greatness? Time, as well as 


typhoons, have passed Metalanim. The 
Portuguese explorer Queirés marvelled at it 
in 1595; so, too, did our own Charles Darwin. 
German archeologists and Japanese empire- 
builders produced vain theories of its origin. 
All ideas were different. What is startlingly 
clear is that the present native islanders never 
had the skill to create this forgotten capital. 

To account for it, one folk-tale—of spoken 
record only—relates that the city dropped 
complete from the clouds. A prince from 
far away captured the citadel and divided the 
people of Ponape into five tribes. There are 
five tribes to-day, but within living memory 
none has dwelt in the city of Metalanim, 
for it is held to be accursed ground. 

While all expert arguments cancel each 
other in ingenuity, the biggest riddle remains 
unsolved—whence came the huge labour- 
gangs which must have been necessary to cut, 
carry, and erect the formidable basalt blocks? 
The nearest country that could have provided 
men, though not the directing mind, is New 
Guinea. And that is more than 1500 desolate 
sea-miles away! 
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Ponape Island is only ten miles across each 
way. Is it not possible to think of this 
now lonely little land as the one-time busy 
centre, or strategic spur, of a civilised 
continent? Legends supporting this not 
extravagant theory are to be found among 
many isolated islands of the Pacific. While 
they vary in detail, the majority spring from 
a quarrel between man and woman, god and 
goddess. There is a separation—a storm or 
strong sea-current which makes reconcilia- 
tion impossible—and the island where any 
particular tale is told is said to have been 
founded by one of the twain who could never 
return to his or her original home. 

The time-shrouded genesis of these stories 
can be linked quite logically to the quarrel of 
earth and sea in volcanic eruption. Those 
who escaped would be swept hundreds of 
miles by resulting storms. They would 
leave loved ones behind and mourn them on 
reaching land. But there would be no means 
of retracing their trackless paths across the 
waste of waters. It might be that the sinking 
of the continent, or continents, of lost Lemuria 
was the common cause of all these legends. 


O satisfy the scientific observer there 

should, of course, be a written script 
recording these events and supporting the 
evidence of an advanced civilisation in the 
distant past. Surprisingly enough, there is a 
written script—in fact, more than one. Easter 
Island has, or had, its ancient inscribed 
tablets. Unfortunately, these were of wood, 
and early missionaries destroyed as many as 
they could find. The few that have been 
gathered show symbols used to represent 
sentences. Although the islanders copied 
them afresh from time to time they did not 
understand their meanings, which still await 
deciphering. 

A more interesting script, and utterly 
different, is still in use on the small isle of 
Oleai, 1000 miles to the west of Ponape. It is 
quite unlike any other known script. Its 
origin is unknown. It covers no records of 
remotely past events. So far as we are aware, 
it is used now only on this one island. 

Farther again to the west there is the 
insoluble riddle of Yap. Yap is ten small 
islands in one, of no great importance in 
itself. The limelight falls on Yap for its 
remarkable link with the past. The chief 
receives annual payments, either debt or 





tribute, from neighbouring island chiefs 
hundreds of miles away! Why the payments 
are paid, or how long they have been levied, 
no one can explain, except by the belief ‘that 
once long ago the levy was demanded and if 
not paid the chief of Yap would send his 
earthquakes and tempests to destroy de- 
faulters.’ Professor MacMillan Brown, one 
of the most noted inquirers in this area, 
thinks this payment from the pocket of 
antiquity is based on the fact that an empire 
existed to the east of Yap, and its chief took 
toll of all near-by islands. The empire, its 
land, and its people, have vanished; the taxes 
continue. 

So it is, all over vast areas of the Pacific. 


A CRUFT’S FOR CATS 


Isolated islands reveal coincidences of 
language, of custom, of legend. Un- 
suspected embers of an earlier civilisation 
glow in forgotten corners. Whose civilisation? 
Can it be that the Mayas, who appeared in 
Guatemala and Yucatan with culture, writing, 
and religion fully developed, are the original 
race of Lemurians? Did they flee from their 
homes—as did the Verde islanders—when 
earthquakes increased in violence and some 
prophet foretold their doom? 

We can only hope that continued research 
and—who knows—one subterranean up- 
surge of the Pacific sea-bed may yet bring 
to light confirmations and remnants of lost 
Lemuria. 


A Cruft’s for Cats 





ROSE TENENT 


N 20th and 21st September hundreds of 
our feline friends, from the aristocratic 
Blue Persian to the humblest tabby mongrel, 
will meet at Olympia, London, for the biggest 
cat show ever to be held in Britain, probably 
in the world. This great event, to be called 
Crystal’s Cat Show, promises to become 
as famous among cat lovers as is the long- 
established Cruft’s among canine fanciers. 
The very first cat show to be held in Britain 
took place at the Crystal Palace in 1871. It 
was sponsored by Harrison Weir, well 
known in his day as an artist and great animal 
lover. He wanted the public to see how 
beautiful a really well-cared-for cat could 
look. ‘Why,’ he wrote, ‘should not the cat 
that sits purring in front of us before the fire 
be an object of interest, and be selected for 
its colour, markings, and form?’ The show 
was a great success, and became an annual 
event. 
At the time of this first show, and for some 
years afterwards, the exhibits consisted 


chiefly of shorthaired cats, the number of 
longhairs (usually called Angoras in those 
days) being very small. A great novelty was 
a competition ‘For weight only,’ the winners 
being 25, 23, and 20 Ib. respectively. 

Soon other cat shows were organised and 
held at various places over the country. 
Usually they were of two or three days’ 
duration. At one large four-day show, held 
at the Alexandra Palace in 1887, a number 
of fanciers got together and decided to form a 
club to look after the interests of cats. And 
so it was that the National Cat Club came into 
existence, and is still prospering to this day. 

Since then many similar clubs have been 
formed. Some of these, like the Southern 
Counties Cat Club, the Kensington Kitten 
and Neuter Cat Club, and the Croydon Cat 
Club, cater for all cat lovers, whether they are 
breeders of cats or owners of just one pet. 
The objects are to assist members in all 
matters pertaining to their hobby, and to 
encourage the public to take an active interest 
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in the care and protection of cats. Many of 
these clubs also arrange social gatherings, 
discussions, debates, and lectures on cat 
welfare. Yet other clubs cater for a particular 
breed, such as the Siamese Cat Club and the 
Blue Persian Cat Society. 

The shows, for the most part, are sponsored 
by the various clubs, many of them being 
held under the rules of the Governing Council 
of the Cat Fancy. The Governing Council of 
the Cat Fancy was founded in 1910 to deal 
with rules and regulations regarding shows 
and to help cat lovers generally. It keeps 
the official register of pedigree cats, fixes a 
standard of points for each variety, issues 
championship certificates, and so on. 


E most popular breed of cat at any show 
to-day is the Royal Siamese, first imported 
into Britain in 1884. The early specimens 
were of a grey or light-dun colour, with well- 
marked muzzle, ears, legs, and tail, all of a very 
dark chocolate-brown. Noted for their bright- 
blue eyes, most of these cats had an amusing 
squint and short kinky tails. 
Such defects are no longer present, for 
British breeders have raised the Siamese up 
to the highest possible feline standards. Of 


the three distinct types to be seen in the 
show-pen, the Seal-Pointed variety is probably 


the most popular. This lovely cat, with its 
long svelte body, glossy coat, and bright- 
blue eyes, certainly makes a striking picture. 
The best specimens are a delicate shade of 
cream, blending into warm fawn on the back, 
with mask, ears, legs, feet, and tail all a 
dense and clearly-defined seal-brown. The 
tail should be long and tapering. The eyes 
are oriental-shaped and slanting towards the 
nose, but there should be no tendency to 
squint. 

Many admirers of the breed, however, 
prefer the Blue-Pointed Siamese, which 
answers to the same description regarding 
shape and size, but is glacial-white in colour. 
This shades gradually into slaty-blue on the 
back, with mask, ears, legs, feet, and tail 
all a similar tone of blue. There is also a 
Chocolate-Pointed Siamese, a most attractive 
type, but as yet still rare. 

Of all our feline friends the Siamese is 
easily the most intelligent. It will follow you 
about the house, accompany you on a walk, 
sit up and beg, shake hands at the command, 
and so forth. Most Siamese are also very 
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vocal. My own cat, Cesar, has many different 
miaous, each with quite a different shade of 
meaning. 


+ artemis the Siamese very close for 
honour is the famous Blue Persian, 
which, by the way, does not come from 
Persia, and according to true classification is 
a Blue ‘Longhair.’ Other longhaired cats 
include the silver-tipped Chinchilla, the 
brilliant-hued Tortoise-shell, the attractive 
Smoke Persian, the glamorous White Persian, 
and so on. On the show-bench these long- 
haired cats create a beautiful picture, and in 
the baby stage they are adorable—real 
chocolate-box kittens. 

The latest feline immigrants to take up 
residence in Britain are some handsome 
Burmese cats. These newcomers are some- 
what like Siamese in appearance, but have 
yellow eyes instead of the more familiar blue 
ones, and their coats are a much darker 
shade of brown. When one of the Burmese, 
by name of Casa Gatos Da Foong, made his 
debut at the Croydon Cat Club’s Champion- 
ship Show in 1949, he was the centre 
of attraction. The night before the show 
he was televised, but was not the least bit 
nervous. 

Chosen to share the honours on television 
with Da Foong was Raby Ramphis, a 
lovely Abyssinian cat—another very popular 
breed. The Abyssinian cat dates back to the 
days of the Pharaohs, and is regarded as the 
nearest approach to the Sacred Cat of Ancient 
Egypt. The best specimens are a ruddy shade 
of brown, ticked with black or darker brown. 
Their heads are long and pointed, and they 
have large ears and very expressive eyes. By 
nature, Abyssinians are gentle and com- 
panionable, but do not expect to obtain one 
easily, for they are still very rare. 

No cat is more fascinating than the Manx, 
well known for its taillessness and peculiar 
hopping gait. Another characteristic is a 
double coat, rather like that of a rabbit. 
Manx cats are good with children, and make 
delightful pets. 

A favourite of my own at any cat show is 
always the Russian Blue. With its slaty- 
coloured coat, blue skin, long, thin tail, and 
emerald-green eyes, this cat is really a beautiful 
creature. Gentle and affectionate, it will 
make friends with you immediately. It has, 
however, only the tiniest of miaous. 





One with Benfield Green 


GRAHAM WHITE 


ENFIELD GREEN can seldom have 

looked lovelier than when I crossed it 
on that sunny September evening. Recent 
rains had left the turf as green as in early 
May; the red roofs of the surrounding cottages 
glowed rosily in the sunlight, their carefully 
tended gardens a riot of colour. That evening 
it would have been a bold man who would 
have challenged Benfield Green’s claim to be 
the prettiest village in Loamshire. 

But for once my appreciation of the scene 
was marred by an underlying feeling of dis- 
satisfaction—a feeling which had been steadily 
growing for some months past. When one 
has lived in so perfect a village for nearly 
two years, it is perhaps only natural to wish 
to be identified with it, but even after that 
length of residence I knew that I still had no 
claim to be a Benfielder. Loamshire folk, as 
I have mentioned elsewhere, are slow to take 
to ‘furriners,’ and in many little ways the 
villagers had made it clear that while I might 
be with them, I was certainly not of them. 
And there is no state less enviable than to be a 
stranger in a familiar land. 

Let it not be thought that Loamshire folk 
are impolite to newcomers. Wherever I had 
gone I had met with unvarying civility, but 
more than that was not accorded me. There 
was nothing to be done but to wait with what 
patience I could muster until politeness de- 
veloped into something warmer and friendlier. 
Indeed, what I really wanted was for someone 
to be thoroughly rude about my kitchen- 
garden, or the pale-green paint I had used on 
the front-door of my cottage, for it is by such 
signs that Benfielders indicate that they have 
taken you to their hearts. 

But even Mr Josh Hawkins, the landlord 
of the ‘Blue Boar,’ and my first acquaintance 
in Benfield, had never unbent to that extent. 
Had he done so, the rest would have followed 


quickly enough, for Mr Hawkins’s rulings 
on most village matters were accepted without 
question. 


AS I came in sight of the ‘Blue Boar’ I saw 
that there would be little chance that 
evening to improve my acquaintanceship with 
Mr Hawkins, for outside stood a large, ex- 
pensive-looking saloon-car, its heavily-plated 
radiator giving off blinding flashes of light as 
it caught the rays of the sun. My disgruntled 
mood deepened; it was ten to one that the 
owner would prove to be another of those 
unpopular gentlemen who find country 
districts a happy hunting-ground for black- 
market activities. 

I pushed open the door of the bar-parlour, 
and my worst fears were realised. The 
owner of the car, the only other occupant 
of the room, proved to be a foxy-eyed gentle- 
man with a sinister rat-tail moustache. He 
wore a camel-hair overcoat of exaggerated cut, 
pointed patent-leather shoes, and a tie 
which put the very sunset to shame—-as fine 
a specimen of the genus ‘spiv’ as you would 
meet in a day’s march. And to my great 
astonishment he was engaged in an animated 
conversation with Mr Hawkins, who was 
leaning over the bar with an air of rapt 
attention. 

It was true that the stranger held in his 
beringed fingers what must have started life 
as a treble whisky, but it had never before 
occurred to me that Mr Hawkins’s good- 
will could be bought for the price of a drink, 
or any number of drinks, if it came to that. 
A little shaken, I moved down the counter 
and waited. After some time Mr Hawkins 
broke off the conversation, rather reluctantly, 
it seemed to me, and slapped down the usual 
pint of mild ale in front of me, accompany- 
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ing it with a casual ‘Evenin’, sir,’ which I 
returned without much enthusiasm. A 
silence ensued, during which the foxy-eyed 
gentleman idly surveyed the room. In- 
evitably, his eyes came to rest on the only 
object worthy of a second glance—the ancient 
bat in the glass-case, hanging high up on the 
wall. His eyes widened slightly. ‘’Ullo, 
that’s interestin’,) he observed. ‘Mind if 
I ’ave a look at that, guvnor?’ 

Mr Hawkins chuckled. ‘No, I don’t 
mind, sir,” he replied, ‘but *twouldn’t be 
worth the trouble o’ gettin’ it down. *Tain’t 
what you’re lookin’ for, I'll be bound. 
Wonderin’ if it might be Jim "Ampson’s bat, 
wasn’t you?’ 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders and 
grinned. ‘Well, mebbe I was,’ he admitted. 
‘But if it ain't, you needn’t bother yerself, 
chum.’ 

‘Well, it ain't,’ confirmed Mr Hawkins with 
an emphatic headshake. ‘If it was, you can 
take it from me it wouldn’t be ’angin’ on the 
wall. I could do with an ’undred quid same 
as the next man, that I could.’ 

Obviously, they were referring to a recent 
announcement in the Loamshire Advertiser. 
Sir George Manston, a cricket enthusiast and a 
collector of famous bats, had offered a hundred 


pounds for the bat used by Jim Hampson, 
the old Loamshire player, in making his 
record 277 not out against the Australians in 


1905. For nearly a fortnight that offer had 
been the main topic of conversation in the 
‘Blue Boar,’ but as yet no one had come 
forward with the bat. 

‘I don’t reckon anyone’ll find it now,’ 
observed Mr Hawkins. ‘And I ain’t really 
surprised, either. It'd be nearly fifty years old, 
that bat, and Jim’s bin gone these last fifteen 
years. ‘Is widder kept it fer a time, and it 
seems she gave it to "er niece, ’oo lives about a 
couple o’ miles up the road from ’ere. She 
didn’t set no store by it, apparently, and gave 
it away to one o’ the village kids a couple o’ 
years back. Bin busted up fer firewood by 
now, I shouldn’t wonder. You know what 
boys are.’ 

*But didn’t they find the kid?’ inquired the 
stranger. 

Mr Hawkins shook his head again. ‘No. 
She couldn’t remember ’oo she'd given it to, 
and there’s several families left the district 
since then. No, I'd say it’s a goner, myself, 
or someone would ’ave found it afore now. 
Stands to reason, don't it?’ 
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‘Griggs “Excelsior,” the papers said it was, 
didn’t they?’ the stranger persisted. 

*That’s right. Why, I’ve ‘ad that bat in me 
‘ands more’n once. Red rubber ‘andle, 
perished a bit, piece o’ bindin’ about ’arfway 
down the blade, and Jim’s initials on the 
shoulder. But take my advice and ferget it, 
sir. You'll earn an ’undred quid a lot easier 
than runnin’ around lookin’ fer that bat. 
That’s my opinion, anyways.’ 

The conversation drifted to other topics 
after that, and having no wish to be drawn into 
it I kept my distance and consumed my drink 
in sullen silence. Presently, after calling for 
another whisky, the stranger bid Mr Hawkins 
good-evening and lounged out through the 
door. A moment or two later I heard him 
start up his car and drive off. 


. UIET again this evenin’,) remarked 
Mr Hawkins conversationally, after an 
awkward silence. 

‘Yes, and personally I like it that way, 
sometimes,’ I replied rather pointedly. 

Mr Hawkins raised his bushy eyebrows. 
‘Meanin’, no doubt, as you prefers the 
gennleman’s room to ‘is company. Well, 
I can’t say ‘is kind’s exactly my cup 0’ tea, 
either. But there you are—can’t refuse em 
so long as they be’aves theirselves, and their 
money’s as good as anybody else’s.’ 

It was on the tip of my tongue to retort 
that it was probably better. There was more 
of it, for one thing, and a treble whisky was 
obviously deserving of greater respect than 
a pint of mild ale. Fortunately, I checked 
myself in time, but even so I found it difficult 
to continue the conversation with any great 
show of cordiality. I was disappointed in 
Mr Hawkins, and a little chagrined at the 
realisation that my previous assessment of his 
character was apparently so wide of the mark. 
Until that evening his goodwill had meant 
much to me, and now it was clear that I had 
greatly overvalued it. No doubt I had bought 
his conversation and his anecdotes by the 
same means as the gentleman in the camel- 
hair coat, and the thought did nothing to 
restore my wounded vanity. 

Something of what I was thinking may have 
been sensed by Mr Hawkins. At all events, 
he made no attempt to engage me in further 
conversation, but refilled my tankard in 
silence, and then busied himself behind the 
counter with a briskness foreign to his usual 





practice. Fifteen rather awkward minutes 
passed. Then, from outside, came the sound 
of hastily-applied brakes. A car door 
slammed, and a moment later the door of the 
bar-parlour was pushed open. To my intense 
annoyance it was the man in the camel-hair 
coat again. 

‘Thought I’d just pop back to show you 
somethin’,” he announced, displaying his 
tobacco-stained teeth in a wide grin. He 
edged round the door and produced from 
behind his back something which caused 
Mr Hawkins’s eyes to open wide with astonish- 
ment. It was a cricket-bat—an old bat, the 
blade of which was swathed in tattered 
binding, and here and there glimpses of black 
twine showed through the perished red rubber 
handle. 

There was a momentary silence in the bar 
as we gazed at the bat. Then Mr Hawkins 
thrust a hand suddenly across the counter. 
**Ere—let’s ’ave a look at that,’ he demanded. 

The stranger thrust the blade of the bat 
towards Mr Hawkins, keeping a firm grip on 
the handle. ‘Yeah, you can look, old man,’ 
he replied with a triumphant grin. ‘Griggs 
“Excelsior.” Bindin’ ’arfway down the blade. 
Red rubber ’andle—or what’s left of it, and 
initials on the shoulder there. Bit faded, 
but that’s “J. H.” all right.’ 

Mr Hawkins ran his eyes up and down the 
blade, turned it over to examine the initials 
on the other side, and finally passed a hand 
across his eyes as though unable to believe 
what he saw. ‘But—but where did you get 
it?’ he demanded at length. 

‘Not a couple o’ miles away. Turned off 
the London road to take the short-cut to 
Loamford, and a little way along there were 
some kids playin’ in a field. I sees one of 
*em’s got a pretty old-lookin’ bat, so I jest 
pops over to ’ave a dekko—and ’ere it is. 
The kid took a bit o’ persuadin’, but three 
quid made ’im change ’is mind pretty sharp. 
It‘s the one, all right, ain’t it?’ 

Mr Hawkins looked at the bat again, and 
looked at the stranger, his eyes full of cunning. 
‘Could be,’ he admitted. ‘Can’t be sure, 
though. Can’t be at all sure. I’m a sports- 
man, all the same. Tell you what—I’ll 
give yer a fiver for it if you wants a quick 
return fer yer money.’ 

The stranger pulled the bat out of Mr 
Hawkins’s hands and laughed shortly. ‘Don’t 
be daft, matey. What d’ ye take me for—a 
mug? There’s a hundred smackers in that 
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chunk o’ wood, and you want it fer five quid. 
But thanks fer the information, chummy. If 
you ’adn’t shot off yer mouth and told me 
what it looked like, I don’t suppose I’d ’ave 
bothered to stop and ’ave a look at this. Take 
a tip from me, old-timer. Keep yer eyes 


open and yer trap shut in future. Well, so 
long.’ 


HEN the door had closed behind the 

stranger, Mr Hawkins scratched his 
head and regarded me with so doleful an 
expression that I was almost moved to 
sympathy. Still, he had rather asked for it, I 
reflected, though there was no point in 
rubbing it in. ‘Pretty tough,’ I observed in 
more friendly tones. 

Mr Hawkins nodded. ‘Avy, it’s tough, all 
right, sir,” he agreed gloomily. ‘Serves me 
right fer bein’ such an old fool. Just think of 
it—an ‘undred quid lying on me own door- 
step, so ter speak, and a blinkin’ furriner 
nips in and collars it. Pretty smart, them 
city fellers.’ 

As he finished speaking, the door swung 
open again, but it was not the stranger this 
time. A small tousle-headed youngster, his 
eyes shining with excitement, stood in the 
doorway. ‘Mr *“Awkins—Mr ’Awkins.’ 

Mr Hawkins looked round at the diminutive 
intruder, and his expression changed. I could 
not be sure, but I fancied that the tiniest 
gleam of apprehension showed in his eyes. 
He waved the boy away impatiently. ‘Not 
now, son. See yer later,’ he said. 

*‘But—but, Mr ’Awkins,” the boy persisted 
excitedly. He held up a small grubby fist in 
which were tightly clutched several pound 
notes. 

‘Later, I said,’ rumbled Mr Hawkins. 
‘You ’eard me. Off with yer, now. You 
know you’ve no right comin’ in ‘ere. Go on 
—'op it!’ 

The boy hesitated, opened his mouth 
to speak again, and then, noting Mr 
Hawkins’s quite ferocious expression, retired 
precipitately. 

“Young beggar,’ cried Mr Hawkins. 
‘Fancy runnin’ in ’ere like that—licensed 
premises an’ all. Nice bit o’ trouble I’d be 
in if the perleece got to ’ear of it.’ 

*Yes,’ I chuckled. ‘And I’m not quite sure 
how you’d stand if they got to hear about 
one or two other things,’ for at that precise 
moment something else had caught my 
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eye—something that removed all rancour in a 
trice. 

‘“Wotcher mean?’ inquired Mr Hawkins 
suspiciously. 

‘Come round to this side of the counter 
and I’ll show you,’ I promised him. 

He hesitated for a moment, then lifted the 
counter flap and squeezed through the gap. 
Silently I pointed to the long mirror hanging 
from the wall on the other side. It was tilted 
at a rather acute angle, and plainly visible in 
the reflection were two ancient cricket-bats, 
lying beneath the counter. By an odd 
coincidence both had perished red rubber 
handles, and by an even odder coincidence 
both had a strip of binding halfway down the 
blade. 

For several seconds Mr Hawkins stood 
staring at the spectacle with sagging jaw. 
Then he slowly rubbed his chin and retired to 
his own side of the counter. He looked at me 
a trifle uncertainly and then winked. ‘New 
lamps fer old, as you might say,” he grinned. 
*‘Club’s got to ’ave new tackle from some- 
where, and that makes nine quid I’ve picked 
up along the Loamford road this week. If 
I likes to give the kids me old bats, that’s my 
lookout, and if my initials "appens to be 
“J.H.” as well, that can’t be ’elped, neither. 
Well, it was good while it lasted.’ 

‘Your secret’s safe,’ I promised him. 

He nodded appreciatively. ‘Ay, I reckoned 


it would be.’ he said. He rubbed his chin 
again, and then drew two foaming pints of 
ale from the barrel normally reserved for his 
more intimate acquaintances. It was a 
gesture—almost an initiation, but to make his 
meaning clearer Mr Hawkins pronounced 
the words which proclaimed me a Benfielder 
at last. ‘Narrer squeak, that,’ he announced. 
‘All right as it "appened, but supposin’ you’d 
bin a furriner. Supposin’ you ’adn’t bin 
one of us?’ 


NOTHER car was drawn up opposite 

the ‘Blue Boar’ when I emerged some 
time later. The driver had obviously pulled 
up, as many drivers do, to take in the full 
glory of Benfield Green, now touched with 
the gold of the setting sun. ‘Excuse me,” he 
called out as I passed. ‘This is Benfield Green, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘It is, indeed,’ I answered, casting my eye 
over the scene with a faintly proprietorial 
air. 

‘Thought it must be,’ he said. ‘They say 
it’s the prettiest village in Loamshire, don’t 
they?’ 

“Well, we like to think so,’ I returned 
modestly. And I fancy there was just a tinge 
of envy in the glance he threw after me as I 
strode homeward across the green. Our green, 
I mean, of course. 


Autumn 


The bluebell’s bloom has left the woods, 
A flash, a breath, and it is gone; 

A misty stretch, the lochan broods, 
And moors their purple cloaks put on; 
No longer boldly every ben 

Against the skyline rears his crest, 

But huddled now like ancient men 

They cap their chilly pates for rest. 


Soon, soon the masts will cease to sway 
Above the buoys at Hunter’s Quay 

Or lanterns swing in Rothesay Bay 

For spell-enchanted eyes to see; 

And starry-bright, and thicker still, 
Becomes the dazzle round the shore, 
When every water-mirrored hill 

Is hung with jewelled chains once more. 


The forest’s green and lovely crown 
Will crumble into golden dust, 

The bracken fronds all flutter down 
In little, tarnished flakes of rust; 
But ever in the. dreamer’s dreams, 
Beneath the lift of northern skies, 
Bright as of old the water gleams, 
And royal still the hills arise. 


ELIZABETH FLEMING. 





Peaches by the Bushel 





MARION 


T’S a long way to California. There is an 

ocean, a mountain-range, a desert, and a 
vast featureless plain dividing us from it; 
but the migration has always led westwards 
into the promised land of sunshine and blue 
skies—never eastwards. As soon as I landed 
on the eastern shores of America, I felt the 
call of the Pacific, as thousands before me 
must have felt it; and the call being strong 
enough I eventually reached the west coast 
and looked down with delight upon the blue 
bay of San Francisco and the delicate span 
of the Golden Gate bridge. 

Not being an immigrant, however, it wasn’t 
enough just to be there. I had to get home 
again, and to do that I needed a little more 
money; so I looked around to see what 
California had to offer in the way of employ- 
ment—and the obvious answer seemed to be 
peach-picking. 


iv was a beautiful morning in the heart of 
summer when I began. I turned up at the 
orchard at 6.30 a.m. and was told to collect 
myself a bucket and a ladder and to take the 
‘set’ at the far end. I chose the lightest 
ladder I could find, which was nevertheless 
a heavy unwieldy object, and the lightest 
bucket, and plodded through the deep dusty 
soil to my position. The fine rich dry dust filled 
my shoes and my feet sank into it, so I took 
my shoes off and worked in my bare feet. It 
was comfortable, and I found I could grip 
the ladder rungs with my toes and feel 
safer. 

A number of people were already at work 
as I passed between the rows—mostly solitary 
men of rough appearance with grim, set 
faces, and I wondered how fast they filled the 
bushel boxes, or lugs as they called them, 
which were piled every few yards between the 
trees. A checker came on the scene as I was 
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placing my ladder—a little, worried-looking 
man, who allotted me a card and a number, 
marked my number on a group of boxes, and 
produced a wire ring, which he explained was 
to test the size of the peaches. Any peach 
that passed through was too small. He went 
away, and I seized my bucket and started 
picking. 

Fifteen cents a lug he said they paid. I 
began a bit of figuring out. One lug would 
pay for a milk-shake or three packets of 
chewing-gum. Six lugs would buy a reason- 
able meal, and forty lugs would get a cheap 
pair of shoes. Well, it just remained to see 
how quickly the lugs filled up. 

They didn’t fill up as quickly as I had hoped, 
for, after I had gathered a couple of lugs, the 
checker came along with his wire ring and 
threw a lot of my pickings out again, saying 
they were too small. I thought of The Grapes 
of Wrath and sympathised with the Joad 
family from the bottom of my heart—they 
only got seven cents a lug, poor devils; but 
I forced a smile and cried: * Hey, Jack, what’s 
the use of my putting them in if you’re going 
to throw them out just as fast!” He grinned 
delightedly, and we were friends from that 
moment, although he never once relaxed 
his rigorous weeding out of the bad, the split, 
or the undersized. 

Before I had picked half-a-dozen boxes I 
was filthy. The mingled bloom from the 
peaches and the dust from the leaves and the 
ground was caked finely all over my face and 
hair and white cotton shirt. It had infiltrated 
into my pockets and the rolled-up bottoms of 
my trousers and clung like a little fringe along 
each separate hair of my arms. But I was 
happy. The sun glowed between the leaves, 
and the air was deliciously warm, and the 
dust felt good when I stepped in it and it 
spurted up in little fountains between my 
toes. 
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Every time I finished my allotted group of 
trees I shouted: ‘Checker,’ and the little man 
appeared. I watched him jealously as he 
sorted over my pickings, but I was always glad 
to see him, and we exchanged a few words 
before he clipped my card—one clip for each 
box—and I was free to move on to another 
set. 


URING the morning the manager arrived 

and set up a small water-barrel here and 
there in the fork of a tree, with an empty 
beer-can upturned on the bung. He marked 
the barrel trees by hanging up a newspaper 
on them, and went away. 

By now it was getting hot, and groups of 
pickers would leave their stakes and make 
for the flagged trees. Little social occasions 
developed when several pickers were waiting 
their turn for the beer-can, and a few remarks 
were interchanged before the workers hurried 
back to their own trees. 

I don’t know where the water came from 
in those barrels—probably out of some rusty 
old tap; but, in spite of the much-used 
battered beer-can with its rough edges and 
specks of dust floating in it, the water had 
just the fresh coolness and sparkle of the hill 
burns you see cascading down the sides of 2 
Scottish mountain. It tasted exquisite. 

At noon I took a short time off for sand- 
wiches and a smoke. The man at the next 
tree was having his lunch, too, and I examined 
him somewhat apprehensively. He appeared 
to me a Mexican, a stocky, ragged fellow, 
with a ferocious face and bad evil-looking 
teeth, and I imagined that like most of his 
kind he was just working until he had enough 
money to go off and get drunk for the rest 
of the day. 

I coughed nervously and asked: ‘How 
many have you made to-day?’ He looked 
up from his hunk of bread, and all the ferocity 
in his face vanished completely as, showing 
his blackened teeth in a guileless smile, he 
replied: ‘Oh, seventy or thereabouts, I guess. 
I shall knock off when I’ve made eighty- 
five.’ 


I took out my own card furtively and 
counted the notches. Twenty! Without any 
further delay I put out my cigarette and 
hurried back to the ladder, wondering if it 
were actually possible for anyone to pick 
eighty-five boxes in a day single-handed. I 
never really discovered, for I couldn’t check up 
on my information; I only knew that during 
the time I was picking I never produced more 
than thirty-three boxes and never made more 
than five dollars in a day. 


AnouUrD three o’clock the heat began to 
get a little uncomfortable and I noticed 
that my Mexican friend, in common with 
most of the others, was preparing to pack up. 
The dust was so hot that it was beginning to 
burn the soles of my feet, and two shoes full 
of dust didn’t make for very pleasant walking 
either, so I decided to pack up, too, and 
followed a couple of old men towards the 
paying-off shed. They were complaining to 
each other about the dust, and one was saying 
that his boots were so full he felt crippled and 
could hardly walk. I felt that even though 
a novice I had hit upon a good plan for feet 
preservation, for my feet had been quite 
comfortable, thank you, and asked for nothing 
more out of life than a good wash just at that 
moment. 

At the paying-off shed I received my four 
and a half dollars for thirty lugs and joined 
a group of pickers who invited me for a 
drink. ‘What you need,’ they said, ‘is a long 
cold beer with salt in it.” I thought beer 
without salt would be a much better idea, 
but since in warmer climes salt seems to be 
the custom, as a replacement measure, we 
drank the beer with salt in. 

Those pickers were all good fellows, and 
they wished me the best of luck in my venture, 
before I returned to the lodging I had been 
fortunate in finding close by. Their wishes 
were not altogether fruitless either, for one 
way and another I collected the fare to take 
me eastwards again, away from sunny 
California. And now I’m home again I 
sometimes wonder why I ever bothered. 





Metal Finishes 





D. S. SPERO 


LTHOUGH much of our daily lives is 
spent in using and handling articles 
made of metal, most of us give little thought 
to the finish of these articles; yet it is in this 
that their attractiveness and permanence 
largely lies. We may be quick to notice 
defects of finish, and to condemn accordingly 
the article as a whole. Certainly finish 
influences us when buying, though, indeed, 
we seldom realise how much a good finish is 
going to mean to us, and, unfortunately, it 
is often not possible for the ordinary shopper 
to judge the real quality of the finish, which 
is only proved during the later life of the 
purchase. Some understanding of the nature 
of various metal finishes, their possibilities 
and limitations, can help us to get what we 
want, and also, by demand for a definite 
quality, to improve general standards. 
Finishes are applied to metals either to 
render them more attractive to the eye, or to 
lengthen their life in service, or to make 
them easier to use, as, for example, by pre- 
venting rusting or by cutting down the need 
for cleaning. Frequently all three qualities 
are wanted in one finish in varying degrees, 
according to the conditions under which the 
article will be employed. Sometimes, there- 
fore, a compromise is necessary, since the 
best-looking finish may not be the longest- 
lived. The intrinsic value and expected life 
of the whole article must always in the main 
determine how much the manufacturer can 
afford to spend on finish. 


NE of the most common ways of finish- 

ing a metal is to coat it with another of 
different properties. Thus, tin cans are made 
of steel for strength and coated with tin to 
resist food-juices. Likewise, spoons and 
forks are plated with a layer of pure silver 
for the same reason, but here, to stand wear, 
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the silver coating must be thicker than the 
tin coating of cans. The process referred to is, 
of course, electroplating. Coatings of other 
metals, the familiar chromium for instance, 
are also applied by electroplating. The 
general principle of electroplating is that the 
article is hung in a vat of water containing 
compounds of the coating metal dissolved 
in the water; an electric current is then 
passed between the article and plates of the 
coating metal, which are also suspended in 
the vat; this current dissolves metal from 
the plates and deposits it on the article. 

The quality of a plated finish depends on 
its thickness, on its freedom from cracks or 
pores, and on the strength of the joint between 
the finish and the surface of the article. 
Scrupulous cleanliness of the metal surface 
during the plating process is the main factor 
making for a strong joint, and cleanliness is 
important, too, in preventing porosity. Thick- 
ness determines resistance not only to wear, 
but also to corrosion or rusting, unduly thin 
coatings being often porous. Few people 
appreciate how thin even good plated coatings 
actually are, seldom more than one-thousandth 
of an inch, and often less. Yet such coatings 
are perfectly satisfactory, and it is only much 
thinner ones, say one-ten-thousandth or less, 
that fail to protect the underlying metal. 

Under modern commercial practice, plated 
coatings are regularly produced to specified 
thicknesses, which can be accurately measured 
as a check on the quality of the work. From 
the buyer’s point of view it is unfortunate that 
in many cases mere inspection cannot dis- 
tinguish between a plated coating of adequate 
thickness and one which is too thin. Here is 
an obvious temptation to a price-cutting manu- 
facturer to economise on finishing costs. 
The remedy for this danger lies in an in- 
formed public demand for finishing to definite 
standards. The requirements for most con- 
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ditions of ordinary use are now well known, 
and definite specifications have been drawn 
up both by government and trade bodies, but 
only insistence by buyers can ensure that the 
specifications are generally followed. 

Sometimes the design of an article renders 
satisfactory plating difficult, or even im- 
possible, and lack of co-operation between 
designer and plater has been the cause of 
much poor-quality work in the past, though 
now, happily, it is becoming more widely 
recognised that the finish must be studied as 
part of the designing process. It is an un- 
fortunate fact that deep recesses or other 
inaccessible parts of an article will not get 
the same thickness of deposit as those to 
which the metal-carrying current has an easier 
passage. This is noticeable where nickel and 
chromium, two of to-day’s most common 
platings, are used, and because of the difficulty 
it may occasionally be necessary to substitute 
some more amenable finish. Some metals 
‘throw,’ as the plater says, into recesses 
better than others. Thus, tin, as used for 
rust-proofing under paint, is excellent, and 
copper and silver are also good. 

High-grade chromium-plate is actually an 
example of double plating, and hides a coating 
of nickel beneath its gleaming chromium 
surface. It is on this hidden nickel that the 
finish relies for its life, since the chromium 
itself is very thin and porous. Adequate 
thickness of nickel is all-important in deter- 
mining the lasting qualities of chromium- 
plate which is to be exposed out of doors, 
although this fact is generally unknown to the 
man in the street. Effective demand for goods 
finished to approved specifications is very 
necessary here, for by the nature of the case 
there is nothing to show the buyer how much 
nickel underlies the chromium. 


MONG older finishes which are still 
used to a large extent are the brown- 
bronze colours on such things as door- 
handles, electric-light fittings, and other 
domestic metal goods. These bronzed finishes 
are produced on steel or brass by copper- 
plating, followed by treatment of the coppered 
surface with a chemical solution which gives 
a thin coloured film; shadings and gradations 
of colour can be made by rubbing down the 
film so as to expose more or less copper. 
Similar treatment of articles that have been 
silver-plated gives shades of grey or black, 
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as in that wide range of goods embraced under 
the name oxysilver. These, too, are rubbed 
down in order to show the silver metal. 

Finishes of the bronze and oxysilver type 
are usually completed by a coating of trans- 
parent lacquer, not unlike colourless nail- 
varnish, and it is on this lacquer coating that 
they largely depend for permanence. Polished 
copper and brass, which have come back into 
fashion for ornamental wares after being in 
disfavour for many years, are also lacquered 
to prevent tarnishing and to eliminate cleaning. 

Paints, lacquers, and varnishes have multi- 
plied in recent years, so that there is now 
available a great variety of colours in finishes 
specially suited to particular uses or basic 
materials. The application of these coating 
substances by spraying methods, similar to 
those employed in car refinishing, is now very 
general, and many two-colour and shaded 
effects can thus be obtained; other lacquers 
produce wrinkled or hammered effects, which 
give a regular pattern in the lacquer coating. 
These sprayed finishes are not, of course, 
peculiar to metal articles, but resemble those 
used on other materials. 

Considerable advances have been made in 
the treatment of metal surfaces before they 
are painted or lacquered so as to ensure good 
adhesion and to give some additional degree 
of rust-prevention. These improvements 
have greatly lengthened the life of paint and 
lacquer finishes by making them less likely to 
peel or flake. Many painted finishes are 
porous in such a manner as to allow water- 
vapour to reach the underlying metal and 
cause rusting under the paint. This danger 
may be prevented by chemical treatment of 
the metal, which renders it more resistant to 
corrosion as well as enabling it to hold the 
paint better. First started in the bicycle trade, 
such methods have spread through the motor 
and allied industries and are by this time 
universal. 


A PROCESS very largely used for the pro- 
tection of aircraft and other aluminium 
parts, and also for producing coloured 
finishes, is that known as anodising. Anodis- 
ing is applied to aluminium and its alloys; it 
is not possible to anodise steel or brass. The 
process is carried out in a manner akin to 
electroplating, only now the article takes the 
place of the metal plates, or anodes, which in 
electroplating furnish the metal to be de- 





posited. In anodising, no metal of any sort 
is deposited on the aluminium by the electric 
current, but the surface itself is changed 
into a chemical compound of aluminium and 
oxygen. Aluminium owes its natural re- 
sistance to corrosion entirely to a very thin 
film of this oxide which forms automatically 
on the metal when exposed to air. The 
anodising process produces the same com- 
pound as a very much thicker film with 
greatly increased protective effect. 

Aeroplane parts are required to be anodised 
against corrosion, especially if the craft is to 
operate over sea, since salt hastens the attack 
of water on aluminium. The oxide also forms 
an excellent basis for paint, which often does 
not adhere very well to untreated aluminium. 
To ensure paint adhesion, however, there are 
chemical dipping methods which are con- 
siderably cheaper than anodising and give 
good results, though generally without the 
high corrosion resistance of the anodic finish. 

The anodised surface has the rare property 
of absorbing certain dyes. Thus anodised 
aluminium can be coloured by immersion in 
a bath of dye almost as if it were a piece of 
cloth. Many fancy articles have been on sale 
in recent years which have been anodised and 
dyed, and the process has been applied to more 
utilitarian things too, such as shop-fittings 
and architectural metal sheets or mouldings. 
The range of colours is very wide, while two- 
or three-colour effects can also be obtained. 
Such colours have the advantage that they 
are really a part of the metal surface and there 
is nothing to chip or flake off. Furthermore, 
the finish is very hard and resistant to wear, 
if properly processed. Choice of dyes is 
very important, some not being fast to light. 
Many of the earlier efforts in producing 
coloured metal finishes were marred by fading 
in use. It will be remembered that the early 
days of aniline dyes for garments saw similar 
troubles. These coloured anodic finishes are 
used for name-plates on machines and for 
advertising devices; in addition, they are 
used to facilitate the rapid identification of 
small metal parts, such as rivets, which can 
be readily selected if coloured but which are 
too small to carry identification numbers; 
this is of great moment for speedy aircraft- 
assembly. 


T= protection of iron and steel from rust- 
ing is the most important single reason 
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for metal-finishing. Besides the decorative 
finishes already described, however, there 
are others, each with their own sphere of 
usefulness. Vitreous or true enamel, such as 
we see on the domestic bath or saucepan, 
produced by melting a glass-like mixture on 
to the metal surface, provides the highest 
possible degree of protection, because it 
gives a coating which is quite free from pores, 
so that water-vapour cannot reach the metal. 
Enamel has, of course, the drawback of being 
somewhat easily chipped or cracked, but, if 
these mishaps can be avoided, enamel gives 
perhaps the longest life of any finish. 

Galvanising is done by dipping the metal 
into melted zinc, which forms a thick layer on 
the surface. Roofing-sheets and buckets are 
familiar examples of its use. Zinc coatings 
have the advantage that if they become 
broken so that the steel is exposed, there is 
still a relative degree of protection, the attack 
being concentrated on the zinc rather than 
on the steel. By contrast with this, some 
other metals, such as tin, actually cause steel 
to rust more readily if they are in contact with 
it; thus tinplate rapidly rusts once the coat- 
ing is damaged. Sometimes it is necessary 
that the zinc coating be thinner than that 
obtained by galvanising, as, for instance, for 
nuts and bolts, where a thick coating would 
fill up the threads and spoil the article. 
Here zinc may be applied by electroplating, 
but any deep recesses in the article will not 
get so thick a coating as the rest. 

Alternatively, steel articles may be treated 
by heating them in zinc dust—a process known 
as sherardising—which produces a layer of 
zinc alloy on the steel surface. Sherardising 
is used for such things as steel tubes. Zinc, 
aluminium, and other metals may also be 
applied by spraying metal on in a molten 
state, somewhat in the way that paint or 
lacquer is sprayed, except that with metals 
the spraying apparatus has to melt as well as 
spray, either gas or electric heating being 
employed to effect this. Such metallising 
methods are mainly used for structural 
steelwork, tanks, and the like. 

The comparatively large number of possible 
finishes which are now on the market makes 
the choice facing a manufacturer or designer 
somewhat confusing, yet it is of the utmost 
importance that the best finish be selected if 
the article is to give lasting satisfaction. 
This month will see at Earl’s Court the first 
exhibition in this country to be completely 
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devoted to industrial finishes, and from it 
both manufacturers and the general public 
should be able to gain much useful informa- 
tion on available finishes and their relative 
merits for particular applications. As a re- 
sult, British goods should become still better 
finished, a matter of tremendous consequence 
for the export drive. 


PAMALLY, a word may be said on the care 
of metal finishes by the user. Unsuitable 
cleaning methods may easily spoil the finish 
in some cases. The safe rule is invariably to 
use the mildest cleaning methods first, and 
avoid all strong chemicals or harsh scouring 
substances wherever possible. Chromium 
should be cleaned only with cleaners made for 
the purpose, not just with any metal-polish 
which comes to hand. Bronzed, oxysilver, 
polished metal, or other lacquered finishes 


should be treated like french-polished 
furniture, only a little good-quality furniture- 
cream being required. Anodised aluminium 
ought to be gently washed with high-grade 
soap, and here, as in all cases, strong soda 
should never be used. The early removal of 
dirt is always wise, for, if left on, dirt can often 
start a corrosion which will mar the finish so 
that subsequent cleaning fails to remove the 
mark. Chromium-plated car-parts can be 
attacked by mud in the same way, especially 
city mud, which may contain acid substances 
or salt used to clear snowy streets; sea-water, 
too, can be very harmful. 

Most good metal finishes are to-day re- 
markably resistant, but this does lead some- 
times to neglect to a degree that even the best 
finish cannot stand indefinitely. A little 
thought by the user will enable the good finish 
supplied to him to give satisfactory service 
over a long life. 


A Negro Sermon 





CALUM NICOLSON 


N the year 1904, while travelling in the 

State of Mississippi, U.S.A., I made 
my way on a Sunday morning to hear a 
negro sermon. I was welcomed on my arrival 
by the negro preacher, and was given the 
front seat, being the only white man in the 
church. 

There would be about three hundred 
present as the minister, if I may call him 
by that honourable name, took up his 
position in a very large pulpit that reminded 
me of a gun-turret of a large battleship. As 
he sat down he gave two or three grunts. 
When all the congregation was seated, the 
large door of the wood and iron church was 
closed and bolted so that no one would get 
in or out after the sermon began, the key 
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being in the hands of a very powerful negro 
sitting on a large three-legged stool. 

Very soon the preacher rose up in his very 
strange pulpit, and he certainly looked like a 
large gorilla confined in a cage. He shouted 
that he was now ready to proceed. Then 
two negroes, wearing red tunics that once 
belonged to officers of the Scots Guards, 
came up to near where I was sitting. One of 
them had a large cornet, and the other had 
a strange instrument that looked like a 
surveyor’s transit upside down. The preacher 
shouted in a roaring voice: ‘Sisters and 
brethren, I will shout out my denouncements 
before I start de sermon. De first is dat 
Charley Coldwater lost his dog, Rogue, 
yesterday and if anyone brings him here he 





will get de reward of ten dollars. De second 
is dat Julia Lockfast and Ned Springbuck 
is getting married, right here in dis church 
next Sunday, at twelve o’clock. De happy 
pair has been courting for a long time now, 
and de Lord have mercy on dem. De third. 
Dere is a warrant of arrest out for Sam 
Shadderwick, I mean big Sam at No. 2 
plantation, for stealing a gold watch belong- 
ing to General Cooper while dat gentleman 
was asleep with — in de St George Hotel on 
Christmas Day. I will now start my sermon. 
We will first sing dat beautiful hymn, com- 
posed by our beloved and departed brother, 
Tony Soapy.’ 

All I can remember of the hymn is the 
chorus, which went like this: 


It’s the old-time religion, 
It’s the old-time religion, 
It’s the old-time religion 
And it’s good enough for me. 
It will do when I am dying, 
It will do when I am dying, 
It will do when I am dying 
And it’s good enough for me. 


As I could not hear for the noise of the 
band, I was forced to change over to the end 
of my seat. I must say the singing was very 
good, and I enjoyed it. The minister stand- 
ing up in his cage, his voice could easily be 
heard above the rest. The only white colour 
about him was his good teeth and an extra 
large white rubber collar that reached to his 
ears and was tied with a large red tie. 

After the singing of the strange hymn, 
which I failed to get in any hymn-book, the 
preacher asked: ‘What is de matter with dat 
sister in de corner? She is not singing. 
Come down near de man of God, and you 
will be better.’ To my great surprise, this 
tall woman, with a white straw-hat much too 
big for her head, planted herself right down 
beside me. I at least got a companion in the 
very large desk. I wish I had a photo taken 
of us two at that time. 


HE preacher now said he would take for 
his text that evening (it was then exactly 
11.50 a.m.) the 23rd Psalm, composed by that 
great white prophet, Jeremiah. On hearing 
this strange news for the first time in my life, 
I could hardly manage to keep from laughing 
out loud, and I was forced to cough and hide 
my face in my handkerchief. 


A NEGRO SERMON 


Looking down on me and my dusky com- 
panion, the pastor set off: ‘Dere is a lot of 
would-be Christians who say dat the black 
man don’t get to Heaven, but don’t believe 
such a fool as says dat. Dere is a lot of 
lords in England, and I am told in Scotland, 
too. I hear dat dey weve getting so numerous 
in Scotland dat dey had to hang some of dem, 
just de same as de white man hang de poor 
nigger man in dis country last week.’ Here the 
woman beside me gave forth a terrific scream. 
*But my dear sister and brethren, de black man 
has a Lord too. That is de Lord Almighty, 
and he is good to us because we did not 
molest his beloved son when he was visiting 
Egypt and when dat bad white man killed 
him for a few dollars. Yes, brethren and 
sisters, fathers and mothers, and children, 
de nigger goes up to Heaven too. He goes in 
at de Paradise gate which is always open day 
and night for de good black man. De white 
man go in at de front gate, of course, but he 
has to wait until de gate is opened to him, 
and some no get in at all. But de good nigger 
is met by de angel Garibaldi, and is taken up 
de golden stairs, dere to sing de hymns for 
ever and ever. 

*In de next place I will tell you four parables ' 
mentioned in de Bible. I have no time 
to-day to tell you all de parables in de Bible, 
but I will just tell you four. De first one is 
de big whale and Jono. Jono was a good 
man, a man of God, but he was poor, just 
like de nigger. He had no money. As we 
call it, he was stony-broke. Jono wanted to 
go across to Asia, but he had no money to 
pay for his passage, and he prayed to de 
Lord to help him. He was at dis time sitting 
beside the sea, and all of a sudden a big 
monster of a whale came in, and opened his 
great mouth and shouted to Jono to jump in. 
Jono was a good man and he had his Bible 
with him. After a few days cruising about, 
de whale put him ashore among very bad 
people, but Jono had his Bible, and he made 
de strange people who were bad, good. 

‘Brethren, de second parable is dis. There 
was a great boxer in de world long ago, 
called Samson. He was twice as strong as 
our Jack Johnson. He knocked out a hundred 
in one day. Dat was de real boxer, but he, 
like many a nigger man, had a bad wife. 
She gave him a big drink of Scotch whisky 
to make him sleep good, den she cut off his 
hair and his whiskers, and poor Samson was 
no good in de ring any more. Dat was a 
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dirty trick, brethren. Money, money, every 
time, and corruption. 

‘In de third parable, I want to tell you 
about a big ship. De rich people think dey 
can build a very big ship. Dey tell us dat 
Lusitania is de biggest ship in de world. No, 
no, don’t believe anything like dat, brethren. 
Dat is a big lie. The biggest ship in de world 
was de Ark, commanded by dat great man, 
Captain Noa. He took all de animals in de 
world aboard when de world was flooded out. 
Only for him, too, all de black people would 
have drowned. Captain Noa was de Lord’s 
Captain, and de poor nigger would not be 
here to-day, only for dat Captain Noa took 
him on board just in time.’ 


ERE was a sudden pause in the sermon, 

so I looked up to see what was happening. 
The preacher was having a drink out of an old 
clay jug. Whether it contained something 
stronger than water I could not say. He then 
took out of his breast-pocket a very large 
watch, with a brass chain. He put it to his 
ear and said: ‘Brethren, it is no time yet. I 
will just carry on with de last parable, just to 
fill in de time. 

‘There was once two hemigrants from de old 
country, and dey went out to de Holy Land 
to grow wheat and corn. I think one was a 
Jew and de other an Irishman. Dey took up 
their homesteads beside each other. De first 
year de Jew had what we call a bumper crop, 
and the Irishman had a very poor crop, no 


Irishman and started blowing off about his 
crop, which made the Irishman very angry. 
The Irishman had two pet foxes which he got 
in Jerusalem when he was visiting dat great 
temple of Solomon. De night before de Jew 
started to cut his wheat, de Irishman took his 
two pet foxes and tied deir tails together. He 
got an old blanket, soaked it in oil, and tied 
it to de foxes and set it on fire. The foxes ran 
through de Jew’s wheat, and set it on fire 
from end to end. When de Jew came next 
morning to cut his wheat, dere was nothing 
to cut. It was all ashes and as black as your- 
selves. Now, brethren, I hope none of you 
ever do such a dirty trick as dat on your 
neighbour. If you do, you will never get to 
de Kingdom of Heaven, now mark my 
words. 

‘In conclusion, I am pleased to see our 
white brother from de norse with us to-day,’ 
and, after singing another strange hymn, he 
shouted in a loud voice: ‘I am done, brethren.’ 

The door was now opened, and the congre- 
gation went out looking very happy. During 
the whole service they behaved splendidly. 
After the service the negro preacher came to 
me and asked me what I thought of his 
sermon. I told him I had enjoyed it very much 
indeed and that I agreed with every word he 
said. He seemed to be very pleased at this. 

I asked him what was wrong with the 
woman who sat beside me. He told me that 
the white men had hanged her husband the 
week before and that she was upset about 
it. I shook hands with the preacher and left, 


worth cutting. One day de Jew met dis feeling none the worse for my negro sermon. 


A Girl to Herself in a Mirror 


Oh flowered this rose in other cheeks than mine, 
And were these eyes the stars of distant nights? 
Do not the chin and brow, in fine-wrought line, 
Disclose a thousand tales of dead delights? 

What ancient winds swept through this gleaming hair 
To bind its gold round what unwary heart? 

Did not some woman, most beloved, most fair, 
Play, in her day, the sweet impassioned part 
That lights the tenderness within these eyes? 

And when this crimson trembling mouth shall give 
Itself, my love, in ecstasy to thee, 

Within that moment when all hunger dies, 

Shall not we know that, even past death, we live 
To nothing less than immortality? 


JANET MANSFIELD. 





The New Forest and its Officers 





S. T. KELSON 


OWN in the New Forest there still exists 

one of the remaining links with feudalism 
in this country. In fact, in a recent report 
the Forest was described by a committee, 
set up to consider its future, as a miraculous 
survival of pre-Norman influences. Apart 
from the Coroner’s Court, the Verderers’ 
Court, which was originally constituted to 
administer the peculiar forest laws, is one of 
the oldest in England. 

This corner of rural Britain, steeped in the 
history of the Norman Conquest, covers 
an area of approximately 92,000 acres, about 
the size of the Isle of Wight, which lies 
opposite. These memorable acres extend 
right away from Southampton to Ringwood— 
a veritable nature park in sight of the blue 
waters of the English Channel. 

When we speak of a forest to-day, we 
naturally visualise a large stretch of land 
covered with trees, but the first meaning of 
the word was waste or uncultivated ground. 
So it was that in the days of Canute, when this 
part of Hampshire began to be ‘afforested,’ 
it was not intended that it should be planted 
up, but merely allowed to run to waste for 
use as a royal hunting-ground. And as 
such, possibly because it had become «a last 
refuge of the rebellious Saxon, or possibly 
for other reasons, it was made the subject 
of harsh and pitiless ‘protective’ legislation. 
These brutal forest laws were modified by the 
Forest Charter of 1217. Up to that time, the 
killing of royal game carried a penalty of 
mutilation or death. Indeed, even the chasing 
of a stag off growing crops was counted an 
offence meriting a year’s imprisonment. 


E famous old Verderers’ Court, said 
to have been established before the 
completion of the Domesday Book, still holds 
its historic assize at Lyndhurst, a last re- 


minder of an age in which, as far as the 
Forest was concerned, there was one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. 

The interior of the Verderers’ Hall is 
decorated with deers’ antlers and the pelt of a 
stag. A huge stirrup hangs down from the 
wall. Though styled as ‘Red William’s 
Stirrup,’ it is actually of the Tudor period. 
Tradition has it that it was once used as a 
gauge for ‘lawing’ dogs: only an animal 
small enough to pass through it escaped 
mutilation. The massive dock, roughly 
hewn out of the best forest oak, is still to 
be seen. 

Once the miscreant was inside the Verderers’ 
Court, his fate was often decided before he 
had time to utter his plea, for the verderer of 
those days was less a dispenser of justice 
than a local official whose job it was to 
punish those who dared to presume upon the 
sacred rights of excessive privilege. 

The royal, or red, deer, aristocrat of the 
chase, was banished by the Deer Removal 
Act of 1851, but the men of the ‘vert’ retain 
their ancient office, served by agisters, who 
attend to the enforcement of the forest laws 
and bring offenders to justice, for the ordinary 
police have no powers in the Forest ina general 
sense. 

The original name of the tribunal was the 
Court of Swainmote, but time has mellowed 
the use of the customs that once belonged to 
it, and to-day the duties of office are described 
as: ‘To exact compensation from anyone who 
should interfere with the rights of the Com- 
moners of the Forest and apply the monies 
to their advantage.’ Nowadays there are 
an Official Verderer, appointed by the Crown, 
and six verderers, elected by the commoners 
themselves and the local Parliamentary vote. 

The rights of the two thousand ‘or so com- 
moners probably sound archaic to the lay 
mind, but in the Forest there still exists a 
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kingdom within a kingdom, and wherever one 
goes the Norman cannot be escaped. The 
rights are: common of pasture, common of 
mast (beech-nuts and acorns as food for 
swine), common of turbary (right to dig turfs 
and peat), common of estovers (wood-fuel), 
and common of marl (dressing for uncul- 
tivated land). 

Protecting the ‘vert,’ and particularly the 
trees, was one of the verderer’s most important 
functions, the illegal felling of oaks being 
an offence punishable with the utmost 
severity. For centuries, oaks were cultivated 
to supply timber for the dockyards, being 
especially suited for what are known to 
shipwrights as knees and elbows. Yet, in 
spite of the harshness of the law, corrupt 
officials were responsible for substantial 
losses in the 17th and 18th centuries. There 
are still some very fine woodland areas of 
these ancient trees, of which the majestic 
Knightwood Oak is the oldest in the Forest. 

The Forest is a naturalist’s paradise. Rare 
British birds nest among the alien conifers, 
and many of the more uncommon species of 
British butterfly are to be found in the leafy 
glades. Herds of stocky little wild ponies 
wander through the shady woodlands and 
drink at the quiet pools. Now and again 
the ponies are rounded up and numbers of 
them are sold at the annual Beaulieu auctions. 
They are useful for light work, and the 
periodical round-ups have the effect of keep- 
ing down overstocking, thus preventing the 
risk of fodder shortages. 

In 1946 there were approximately 4200 
animals grazing on forest land—more than 
at any time during the last twenty years. 
They included 800 horses, 3000 head of 
cattle, and numerous donkeys. 


[| peeerre strenuous opposition, the railway 
came during the reign of Queen Victoria, 
but, as a compromise, it was compelled to 
take a long detour and to obtain a special 
Act of Parliament before it could operate. 
The motor-road followed, and trunk-roads 
of still undetermined legality were cut through 
grove and thicket which had never before 
heard any other sound than the song of the 
bird or the cry of the animal. With the coming 
of the motor-car, the ponies were the cause 
of many accidents. Indeed, until quite 
recently it was the unfortunate driver who 
paid compensation, for the animals were 
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held to have a prior right to the road. They 
were of the forest; the motorist was not. 

No woodland could be such without its 
gypsies, and living in the New Forest to-day 
are encampments of gypsies, who have been 
described in official reports as having scarcely 
reached Stone Age level. Many of them are 
not of Romany strain, and few maintain the 
old Romany way of life with its comparatively 
high standards. They number a little over 
400, located in six different camps. 

They live in tumble-down shacks of old 
boards and tarpaulins, without floors, without 
windows or proper sanitation. Some of 
these forest-dwellers found refuge here during 
the depressions between the wars; others 
were bombed out of their original homes; 
but the real Romanies have lived in the 
Forest for centuries, and among this com- 
munity are some who claim relationship with 
the famous Gypsy Queen, Mary Lee, who 
once told Queen Victoria’s fortune. 

The Forest inns are full of interest. Horse- 
drawn wagons rumble past the thatch- 
roofed ‘Cat and Fiddle’ drowsing placidly in 
the shade on the Lyndhurst road, which 
threads its way through overhanging boughs 
to Christchurch. This famous old inn was 
once a smugglers’ rendezvous, and in a 
cunningly-contrived hole in its ample chimney 
kegs of brandy landed at Chewton Bunney 
were frequently concealed. 

At Minstead stands ‘Ye Olde Trusty 
Servant,’ its inn-sign portraying the medieval 
conception of a flunkey, with a pig’s snout, 
a donkey’s ears, and a stag’s feet, which, 
according to legend, characterises him as not 
nice in his diet, as patient as an ass under his 
master’s wrath, and as swift in errand. 

A copper frigate swings above the door of 
the ‘ Master Builder’s House’ at Bucklershard, 
a picturesque single-street hamlet built for 
shipwrights of the 17th century. Some of 
the stout old wooden-walls of Trafalgar were 
fashioned here, at a spot where the English 
oaks grew close to the water’s edge. 

In Canterton Glen one finds Rufus’s 
Stone, an unimposing pillar which marks the 
traditional site where the Conqueror’s son 
was killed by an arrow. Here, on 2nd August 
1100, one Purkis, a charcoal-burner, found 
the body of the Red King and conveyed it 
on a cart to Winchester, where it was buried 
without ceremony. The new king, Henry I, 
is said to have levied a yearly fine of five 
pounds upon the hamlet for allowing the 





SHARK-HUNTING IN THE HEBRIDES 


murderer to escape, and the money is still 
paid as quitrent to the Crown by the owner 
of an ancient farmhouse near Tyrrell’s Ford, 


where Sir Walter Tyrrell, who is believed to 
have shot the fatal arrow, crossed shortly 
after the death of his royal master. 


Shark-Hunting in the Hebrides 





N. GILLIES 


HEN shark-fishing is mentioned, one 

visualises blue lagoons, coral-reefs, 
and romantic islands in the Pacific. Sharks, 
however, are to be found very much nearer 
home than that—not the voracious man- 
killers of warmer waters, but the basking- 
shark. In appearance the two do not differ 
greatly, though the basking-shark is much 
bigger, and there are slight differences in the 
head structure. The basking-shark feeds on 
plankton, and so has no need of the great 
vicious teeth of its oriental relation. 

In late spring and throughout the summer 
months the basking-shark appears singly and 
in shoals on the west coast of Scotland. 
Warmed by the Gulf Stream the seas round the 
Western Isles seem to be the sharks’ special 
playground. It has been known for some 
time that the oil extracted from the shark’s 
liver has many valuable properties, but only 
of recent years has any serious attempt been 
made to commercialise it. . 

In the early spring of 1949, George, a 
friend of mine, suggested that we join forces 
and go shark-fishing with a 40-foot fishing- 
boat he had bought. The venture held 
promise of excitement, as well as of financial 
gain, so I readily agreed. 

We soon had all the gear necessary. We 
acquired a converted whaling-gun—an old 
type, but powerful—and installed it in the 
bow, fitted on a tripod mounting. 

As neither of us had ever been to sea 
before, we, of course, made plenty of mistakes. 
Nevertheless we learned quickly. When the 
season was over we were little, if any, better 


off financially, though in other ways we had 
gained more than any money could buy. We 
felt that for a time we had really lived. We 
had experienced cold and discomfort, but we 
had also had days when we could sun-bathe 
on the deck. We enjoyed a wonderful sense 
of freedom. We wandered among beautiful 
little islands that had been only names to us 
before. We had known the fierce joy of 
battling against heavy seas and the incom- 
parable relief of winning through to shelter. 


PARTICULARLY remember the first 

shark we killed. We had sailed from 
Mallaig, the small port on the mainland over 
against Skye, on a fine morning towards the 
end of April, and set course for the island of 
Canna, just visible on the horizon. As the 
day wore on, the weather changed, and before 
we reached the sheltered little harbour at 
Canna we got a thorough dusting. We 
anchored there for the night. 

On climbing on ceck in the early morning, 
we found a fresh south-westerly wind blow- 
ing, with a promise of rain. It was not an 
ideal morning for this type of fishing and 
accurate shooting would be a tricky business 
while the bow dipped and rose to the swell, 
but we were too eager to catch our first shark 
to be able to stay quietly at anchor all day 
if there was the least chance of bagging one. 
After a sketchy breakfast we started up, 
weighed anchor, and set off. 

The east side of the island was more or less 
sheltered by the high ground which ended in 
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sheer cliffs, so when we had cleared the head- 
land we swung round and headed that way. 
George took the wheel, while I uncovered the 
gun, laid out a charge of gunpowder, pre- 
pared a harpoon, and checked the coil of 
rope to be used for the first shot. This is very 
important, as a fouled rope could cause a lot 
of damage once the harpoon is embedded in a 
six- to eight-ton shark fighting to get down 
into deep water or out to sea. All prepara- 
tions completed, we now concentrated on 
keeping a sharp lookout for sign of a fin. 
Methodically our binoculars swept back- 
wards and forwards across the white-capped 
expanse. Twice we altered course, only 
to discover we were deceived by cormorants. 
George watched the area ahead and to star- 
board while I had to port and astern. 

Steadily we chug-chugged along parallel 
with the coast. The cliffs towered black and 
forbidding about half-a-mile to port, and we 
could see the fat little puffins as, in hundreds, 
they wheeled and plunged around the ledges, 
high up on the cliff-face where they nest. 

It was after nine o’clock when the wind 
died down and a fine rainy drizzle set in, 
reducing visibility to about one mile. Things 
were beginning to get very damp, and a trifle 
monotonous, when we woke with a start. A 


black triangular fin had broken surface about 
two hundred yards astern of us. 

Gone were all thoughts of dampness and 
discomfort. George spun the wheel hard over 


as I dashed to the gun. By the time I had 
rammed home a gunpowder charge and fitted 
the harpoon haft in the gun-barrel, he had 
brought the boat round, throttled down, and 
was now creeping up on the huge body cutting 
through the water about fifty yards ahead of 
us. Gradually we closed up on it. Soon we 
could distinguish the ugly bottle-nose just 
breaking surface; the mouth, wide open to 
catch the plankton on which it feeds; and the 
dorsal-fin sticking about eighteen inches out 
of the water. By the distance from the dorsal- 
fin to the tip of the tail, which showed at 
times, we judged this to be a big fellow. 

I now brought the gun to bear on the spot 
I wished to hit and kept it trained there with 
my right hand while I signalled directions to 
George with my left. He could not see our 
quarry as well from his position aft. He 
stood tensely by the wheel, one hand on the 
gear-lever, ready to slam out of gear the 
moment the shot was fired. This was to 
prevent the rope from fouling the propeller 
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should the shark drag it under and astern of us. 

Slowly we crept up. I braced myself for the 
recoil, waited until the boat steadied for a 
moment, and squeezed the trigger. There was 
a crashing report, the gun seemed to jump off 
the mounting, the engine raced as the gear- 
lever was wrenched back. Up by the bow, 
things were happening too. There was a 
terrific swirling in the water and a huge tail 
reared up over the boat for a moment, before 
smacking down on the water with a report 
like a rifle-shot. Had we got him? 


NXIOUSLY we watched the rope where 

it hung loosely in the fair-lead. Suddenly 

it came to life; the coils snaked up and set 

the rollers screaming as the rope was wrenched 

through. If it were to foul now, something 

would have to give way. On the end was a 

fish weighing around eight ton, determined 

to tear its way down into deep water, and until 
he weakened we could only play him. 

When about eighty fathoms had gone, the 
tension on the rope slackened, and it hung 
inertly over the bow. Evidently the shark had 
reached bottom and was now rolling and 
scraping against the rocks below in an attempt 
to dislodge the harpoon. With a turn on 
the bitts George secured the rope, and we 
awaited developments. The waiting period 
was short. A violent jerk started to swing the 
bow of the boat round. She was broadside 
to the swell now, and rolling lazily. 

The harpoon was evidently firmly em- 
bedded. It had withstood the first onslaught, 
so we paid out another twenty-odd fathoms 
and made fast. There was nothing more we 
could do for some time. To attempt to haul 
him at this point, while he was comparatively 
fresh, would be inviting trouble, but after a 
couple of hours’ hauling the ten-ton boat 
around he should be a lot easier to manage. 

Having an hour or two to wait, we now 
peeled off our wet oilskins and went below. 
We had a busy time ahead, and now was our 
opportunity to prepare and eat a good meal. 
Once we started hauling there would be no 
let-up until the shark was safely beached, or, 
as sometimes happened, he tore loose. 

The rain was now pelting down, so in a little 
over an hour we decided to heave ‘Rufus,’ as 
George had named him, up. A greater delay 
would be safer, but despite our oilskins we 
were by this time thoroughly soaked, and 
did not relish standing around any longer. 
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I pulled the rope aft to the winch and took 
a turn on the winch-drum, while George cast 
off from the bitts and stayed in the bows to 
be ready to signal when Rufus came into view. 
Slowly, very slowly, we dragged him up. A 
jerk could tear the harpoon out at this stage, 
or break the rope. Sea-water poured from 
the taut rope as it came over the rollers, and 
the coil beside the winch gradually got higher. 
The strain on the rope increased from time 
to time, but slowly and surely the reluctant 
Rufus came up. At times the rope would 
slacken, then snap tight with a jerk that shook 
the boat from stem to stern. After a particu- 
larly violent outburst we stopped winding for 
a few minutes. The shorter the rope got, the 
less elasticity it had, so increasing care was 
needed now. 

Rufus was getting very near the surface. 
Inch by inch we brought him up. George was 
gazing into the depths and now spotted him as 
he weaved around in the green gloom below. 
Another couple of fathoms and he was clearly 
visible, and I relied on signals from George 
for hauling and holding. When the shark put 
his head down to dive, we just held on; 
when he flattened out, we heaved him up. 

At last the huge tail broke surface. Just 
a quick flash, but every moment he was being 
drawn higher. The strain on the rope was 
terrific. We gained another fathom, and then 
the end of the steel trace-wire, two fathoms 


long and directly attached to the harpoon, 
came over the for’ard rollers. We could now 
see where the harpoon had entered. It looked 
as if it had a good hold, but until that mighty 
tail, now lashing all over the place and churn- 
ing the water white, was securely tied down, 
anything could happen. 

We had a length of steel cable fashioned 
into a loop, and our next step was to lasso 
that tail with it—no easy matter. Twice we 
almost caught it, but each time a wild sweep 
had thrown the loop off. We were now cast- 
ing anxious glances at the trace-wire. Would 
it chafe and snap under that fearful wrench- 
ing? At last a lucky throw, and the loop 
slipped neatly over the tail. What a relief! 
Quickly we hauled it tight, bent a rope on to 
the end of the steel cable, and passed it to the 
winch. In no time Rufus’s main weapon was 
pulled just clear of the water and tied securely. 

Our next job was to get the huge carcase 
alongside properly, to make towing easier. 
To do this we steamed slowly ahead for a bit. 
This brought his head aft, and up, where we 
slipped a rope round it, and at last had him 
safely tied fore and aft. 

The afternoon was well advanced as we 
forged slowly towards a sheltered cove with 
a sandy beach. There, at high-water, we 
could beach him and remove the liver when 
the tide ebbed—and left the massive bulk of 
Rufus lying high and dry. 


Evening Thoughts 


When Evening says: ‘ Be still!’ ; 

When sinks the fiery sun behind the hiil, 
And softly sings the rill; 

When fragrant breezes play 

Among the shadows of departing day, 
And mists are silver-grey— 


I stay and rest awhile, 


And think that Nature smiles a secret smile 
For those who reconcile 

Their minds to calm repose, 

And paints in colours vivid as the rose 
For eyes that firmly close, 

And sings a glad refrain 

All crystal-clear, yet soft as summer rain, 
For ears that cease to strain. 

Then sleeps my stubborn will, 

And harmonies untold my spirit fill, 

When Evening says: ‘ Be still!’ 


CATHERINE CLARE. 





Ships of Golden Memory 


COLIN CLEMAK 


STOOD on tiptoe and my chin just rested 

on the granite ledge warm with the sun. 
From up-river came the hooting of a tug. I 
turned my head to watch her coming down 
against the flood-tide with a string of empty 
barges secured behind her like a group of 
fish hooked by their noses. 

Blackfriars was the pleasantest place in the 
world at that moment. Now and again a 
tram clanked along behind me, and I looked 
round to see every one. My hands constantly 
slid inside my pockets. In the left one was 
the russet-apple my uncle had given me; 
and in the right, one-and-fourpence. I had 
all the long summer day before me in which 
to explore London—I was wearing my Norfolk 
suit—it was August. 

The tug had a name on her bows, Lady 
Anne Weston, and her funnel was lowered for 
Blackfriars Bridge. The sweet sulphurous 
smoke drifted across, and I deliberately sniffed 
it in. On the breeze came a slight odour of 
malt from the Red Lion Brewery up-river, 
to mingle with the strong smell of horses on 
the Embankment. For a moment the river 
was clear of traffic. A train rumbled over the 
distant iron bridge. I lowered my body on 
to my heels and turned away from the river. 
The trams were coming along more frequently 
now, the drivers stamping on their bells and 
the wheels grinding round the curve. 

Two men in Stetson hats turned-up at the 
side dashed across the tram-tracks with 
brooms and dustpans, scooping up the horse- 
droppings and nipping back to a small three- 
wheeled handcart to push it on a few more 
paces. 

One of the men was a little chap with a pair 
of bright eyes in a brown face. He had a word 
for every tram-driver. ‘Hallo, Jim,’ he would 
call out. ‘How’s the tomato-plants ?’; and 
the driver of a Balham tram would spin the 
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twinkling brass handles and yell back: ‘Doing 
all right. I’ve got six ripening up lovely.’ 

I felt in my pocket the russet-apple. It was 
so rough it put my teeth on edge. Then I 
shook my one-and-fourpence and leaned on a 
tree. I knew my uncle’s tram came along 
here. Uncle Charlie drove a great red 
monster all the way to Peckham, which was 
where he lived. I wondered if the little man 
would know my Uncle Charlie. I started up 
from leaning on the tree and walked after 
the three-wheeied handcart. The little man 
looked at me and smiled as he threw the 
dustpan and brush into the handcart. 

I said: ‘Do you know my Uncle Charlie? 
His name’s Charlie Page. He drives a 
Peckham tram.’ 

‘Very tall plump man?’ he asked. ‘Gota 
large moustache, and grows geraniums?’ 

‘Yes, that’s him,’ I answered. ‘I wonder 
if I will see his tram to-day?’ 

The little man tipped his broad hat over 
his left ear. ‘I should say Charlie Page’s 
tram ‘Il be along in about ten minutes. Then 
you'll be able to get a free ride, sonny.’ He 
paused, then went on: ‘Lovely on the river 
to-day. Tell you what—there’s a real torpedo- 
boat destroyer coming down the river. She’s 
been built at Chiswick for the Japanese Navy. 
She’ll be along soon. Keep a lookout for 
her.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I replied. ‘I will.” I was 
wildly excited—I had never seen a warship 
before. 

The little man chuckled at me. ‘Old 
Navy-man meself, I don’t ’old with teaching 
these foreigners too much about ships. One 
day we might be sorry.’ Whereupon he 
slipped away behind a big brewer’s dray that 
was crossing the tramlines at an angle. The 
other man trundled the handcart along, and 
I ran back to the balustrade to see a tug 





towing two heavily-laden lighters upstream. 


IG BEN struck ten o’clock, and the trams 

rumbled by in a steady stream. Twice I 
thought I saw Uncle Charlie, but I was mis- 
taken. Then, just as I had rested my chin 
again on the warm granite to see a police- 
boat go by, a tram clanked up and a voice 
shouted: ‘Hi, Jacky boy, come away from 
the water, and have a ride on a tram.’ 

I turned and raced towards the tram. 
*Good-morning, Uncle Charlie. Mother said 
I was to look out for you, and she’ll be over 
to see you and Auntie Edie to-morrow.’ 

*Right-ho, my boy,’ boomed Uncle, his 
moustache wagging. ‘Jump aboard before I 
hold up all the traffic between here and 
Waterloo.’ I flew along and leaped on to the 
step as the tram jolted away. I didn’t know 
the conductor, so I tore up the stairs, to find 
the upper-deck deserted. I pushed all the 
seats over to the right way, and then I went 
into the forward end of the tram and moved 
the sliding-door shut. 

We clanged along, swaying, I thought, just 
like a ship—I didn’t know at that time how 
ships really could sway. Immediately I began 
to imagine myself captain of a vessel. ‘Keep 


a good lookout,’ I ordered an imaginary 
sailor, and answered myself in a salty voice: 
‘Ay, ay, Captain.’ The sliding-door opened, 


I fumbled in 
‘A penny 


and the conductor looked in. 
my pocket and got out a penny. 
one, please,’ I said, blushing. 

*T-ting,’ went the machine. ‘Lovely on 
the river to-day, sonny,’ said the conductor. 

Yes, it is,’ I replied, as he walked away and 
down the stairs. I closed the door and gazed 
out over the river. The trees swished past—a 
large tug with three empty lighters came 
slowly down against the flood—then another 
tug with two laden barges came up-river fast. 
For a minute or two we ran side by side. 
The bell clanged below, and the tug-master 
gave four toots on his steam-whistle as an 
answer. Gradually we drew ahead, and the 
tug swung round the slight bend behind us. 
But we had to stop, and the tug surged on, 
tooting her whistle as she passed us. 

I cried out loud: ‘Put a shot across her 
bows,’ to a make-believe gunner, and roared: 
‘Boom.’ I was captain of a mammoth battle- 
ship steaming across the Atlantic. We 
overtook the tug soon after we restarted. 
Uncle rang the bell furiously though the 


SHIPS OF GOLDEN MEMORY 


whole Embankment was clear. We rumbled 
along past Cleopatra’s Needle and then turned 
over Westminster Bridge. 

The tug was coming up fast. A man ina 
striped jersey hauled the funnel down for the 
bridge, and she disappeared from sight. Two 
more tugs were above Westminster Bridge, 
bringing empty barges down. Then with a 
rumble we were off the bridge and clanking 
down Westminster Bridge Road. The river 
was out of sight, the tall dingy buildings closed 
in, and a smell of disinfectant and cooking 
floated up from below. This was no longer 
my dream ship—it was just a tram going to 
Peckham, though a special one, as my uncle 
was driving it. 

The tram groaned to a stop. I slid back 
the door and sped along the top-deck and 
down the stairs. Racing to the front of the 
tram, I called: ‘Uncle Charlie, I’m going 
back to the river—there’s a Japanese warship 
going to come down to-day. Ill see you 
later on.’ 

‘All right, Jacky boy,’ Uncle Charlie called 
back, and with a quick flick of his wrist he 
threw me a sixpence, which I caught. ‘Don’t 
be too late, or your Auntie will be worried.’ 

‘Good-bye, Uncle,’ I shouted, and the 
Peckham tram rolled on. 


RAN back to the river and decided that the 

best place from which to see the torpedo- 
boat destroyer would be the centre of the 
bridge. I stood there in the warm sunshine, 
looking up-river. Now and again a tug would 
come down, but the promised warship seemed 
to be in no hurry. I put my hand in my left 
pocket and felt the russet-apple. It was 
pleasantly cool. I resolved to eat it slowly, 
hoping the torpedo-boat destroyer would 
arrive before the apple was finished. The 
apple was beautifully sweet. It was half- 
eaten when I saw the ship in the distance. 

She was coming down the river fast, a white 
bow-wave curling out and running back 
against both banks. Smoke poured from her 
three funnels, and she looked a fine vessel. 
She had a shining black hull, with a red- 
painted waterline, and as she came near I 
could see her two masts laid down and back 
on temporary supports, for she could not 
set them up until clear of all the bridges. 

On she came, making for the dead centre 
of the bridge. I could make out two lines 
of short sailors fallen in on deck. Three 
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Japanese officers stood on the tiny bridge, 
together with a big, bearded river-pilot, who 
seemed by comparison to dwarf them. The 
sailors were standing at attention. Their 
white caps made a straight line of white dots 
as the ship slid under the bridge. 

The loud humming throb of steam-fans 
sounded louder under the echoing bridge. 
The sweet smell of steam and coal-smoke rose 
quickly to my nostrils. I ran rapidly to the 
other side of the bridge to see the bows of 
the ship just gliding through. Then came the 
twelve-pounder gun. Then the bridge with 
the three tiny men—and the huge one. 

The siren screamed once as the helmsman 
put his wheel over and the bows slid round 
towards the southern shore. Two tiny boats 
hung at davits, with a third folding-boat 
lashed down between two of the funnels. 
There was a very small gun right aft and a 
great Japanese flag floated out from the ensign- 
staff. Everything on deck was neat, except 
the rigging, which was laid down slack for 
getting up the masts after all the bridges had 
been passed. There were some curious- 
looking insulators in the form of crosses with 
long copper wires attached. I knew them to 
be the aerials for the wireless telegraphy. 

The smoke billowed up and the ship heeled 
as she altered course a little. Two smartly- 
dressed civilians came up from below and 
stood on deck. Both wore top-hats, and they 
smoked cigars. I think they must have been 
the builder’s representatives. The torpedo- 
boat destroyer straightened up and made for 
the centre of the next bridge. The smoke 
ceased, and the wash beat itself to silence on 
the Embankment wall. Soon the ship was 
out of sight. 

I threw away the core of the apple, and two 
gulls swooped after it as it hit the water. 
Then I walked over the bridge to the tram- 
stop and bought a halfpenny ice-cornet from 
an Italian ice-cream johnny. Then I waited 
for a Peckham tram. 


NCLE CHARLIE came to see me when 

I was in bed that night at his house in 

Peckham. I had a lovely little room, with 

a wonderful picture. It was ‘Napoleon on 

Board the Bellerophon,’ and I promised myself 

that when I was grown up I would buy a copy 
of it for myself. 

‘Did you have a good day, Jacky boy?’ 
asked Uncle. 

‘I saw a Japanese torpedo-boat destroyer, 
Uncle,’ I answered sleepily. ‘The man with 
the broom said we might be sorry one day if 
we taught the foreigners too much about 
ships.” 

*That’ll be Bob Bradley,” he said. ‘He was 
a leading-seaman in the Navy, and he knows 
what he’s talking about. To-morrow you 
had better go and see the Tower—there’s 
guns and armour. And don’t forget it’s 
your birthday.’ 

*Yes, Uncle, to-morrow I’m eleven, the 
twenty-sixth of August, nineteen hundred 
and nine.’ 


REMEMBERED the little man with the 

turned-up hat the other day—when I was 
going over some of my news-photos. There 
was a picture of the surrender of the German 
Fleet in 1918, and one of the Italian surrender 
in 1943. Another one that I took myself 
was of the entry of the British ships into 
Tokyo Bay at the end of the last war. Bob 
Bradley was right—we were sorry. 

Well, the Japanese Navy has gone, and the 
Lion Brewery. A new Waterloo Bridge graces 
the Thames. Soon the trams are going too. 
No more rumbles and clangs along the 
Embankment. No more bells and clicking 
brass handles. Uncle Charlie went a long time 
ago—in a sunken minesweeper in the first 
war, that Bob Bradley saw coming. 

I’m glad Uncle is not alive to see the 
scrapping of those ships of golden memory— 
the London trams. 


The Poet 


What crime it were to net the lark, 
And cage the songster of the skies! 
The poet ever did embark 
Upon a sweeter enterprise. 
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His pen, which snared the song he heard 
In careful mesh of black and white, 
Has caught and held the living word 
To sing again for our delight. 


Eva NENDICK. 








Barbadian Potter 


MADGE MACBETH 


c was like stepping back into the pages of 
the Old Testament, to watch the potter 
working at his ancient wheel. Throughout 
the 12-mile drive from Bridgetown, the capital 
of Barbados, to Chalky Mount village, women, 
with lovely urns, pitchers, bowls, jars, were 
gathered round the water-taps that are set 
half-a-mile apart along the road. A veil, a 
slight change in costume, could have brought 
Rebecca to life right before your eyes. Only, 
the Barbadian women carried their burdens 
on their heads, while Rebecca’s pitcher was 
balanced on her shoulder. 

The potters’ village is by no means hidden, 
but it is not easy to find, for all Barbados 
roads look alike, and signs, if any, point 
in no particular direction. You climb an 
extremely steep sandy red hill, round an 
extremely sharp curve, and plunge down 
between a dozen or so houses before realising 
that your search is over. Nearly every house 
is a potter’s house, and nearly every doorway 
is cluttered with pottery in varying stages of 
completion. Chickens, dogs, and children 
roll about in the road and make your passage 
perilous, while everybody shouts and waves 
and urges you to inspect their wares. But it 
is the master-potter you wish to see, and he 
lives in the last, and most pretentious, house. 

The road trickles out beneath your wheels, 
which stop terrifyingly close to a sheer 
precipice. Rising on the far side is Chalky 
Mount itself, its base washed by the thunder- 
ing sea, its crown separating into three 
pinnacles. By Himalayan standards the 
pinnacles are not high, but they look im- 
pressive enough in those surroundings. The 
whole barren area in north-east St Andrew’s 
Parish is reminiscent of the Cornish coast and 
bits of northern Scotland. 

The wind blows hotly. The glare is painful. 
There is no refuge for the eye. In the shade 
of his dwelling the potter sits, gently caressing 


a small vase between his wrinkled hands. He 
wears his working-clothes, even an apron, 
with dignity. A bright-green woollen cap 
must feel like a poultice on his bald head, 
but he seems greatly attached to the covering, 
and it makes a nice splash of colour. He 
does not look up until you speak. Then, he 
smiles a slow greeting. 


HE master-potter, John William Devonish, 

is a tall, spare man, loosely erect and 

well past middle age. Years of experience 

unroll behind him, for ‘he was just about born 

on a potter’s wheel’ and worked under the 
tutelage of his grandfather. 

‘Pottery, or the baking and drying of 
earthenware vessels,’ he says, stroking the 
little vase with a penknife, ‘is one of the 
earliest arts. Primitive men used primitive 
tools, about the same as mine. The word 
“pottery”’ comes from “pot” in its first sense 
of a drinking-vessel. I suppose you could drink 
from any of ours, but that is not what they are 
primarily for.” He rose and led the way 
towards what looked like the entrance to a 
cave. ‘In hot countries, pieces were often 
baked only by the sun. We use kilns. You 
shall see mine presently.’ 

‘And all your clay comes from Chalky 
Mount?’ I remarked. 

He nodded. ‘The place is misnamed, and 
should be Clay Mount, for it is composed of 
clay and sandstone—not chalk at all.’ 

As I look, mica sparkles in the sunlight, 
and iron-ochre rests on the loose clay, with 
a hint of jasper here and there. Curiously, 
the longer you look, the more colours ooze 
from the gaunt cliffside to enchant the eye. 

“How do you get the clay?’ I asked. 

‘Pick it out with axes mostly. Then 
pound it to the size of my fist, load it in shallow 
baskets, and carry it up here.’ 
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‘Across these depressions, up these steep 
escarpments, and all under a blazing sun? 
How much does a person carry?’ 

‘A hundred pounds of “ rock” is an average 
load. When young, I could handle a hundred 
and fifty quite easily.” 

Some clay is red; some grey. It must be 
soaked until it dissolves into the consistency 
of thin mud. This needs to be dried enough 
to take ‘body.’ Next, it is kneaded like 
dough, or ‘puddled’ with the feet, rather as 
wine-makers tramp the grapes. Incidentally, 
a pit for soaking can be dug anywhere, and it 
needs no lining. The clay soil makes seepage 
almost negligible. 


‘The best clay,’ observed the potter, 


stepping into the cave, ‘comes from Cornwall, 
Dorset, and Devon, but we think ours pretty 
good—smooth and fine.’ 

As we talked in the dimness, two lines of 
the Rubdiydt came to me: 

Once more within the Potter’s house alone 

I stood, surrounded by the Shapes of Clay. 


HE potter took a lump of clay from a 

mound in the corner, kneaded it for 
several minutes, then set it in the centre of 
his ancient wheel. Picture an uncovered box 
about four-feet square and a foot high. In 
its centre, rather like a gramophone-disc, lies 
the wheel. In one corner stands a pannikin 
of water. Beneath this box a crude handle 
protrudes: it might have been a walking- 
stick, many years ago. Through the bottom 
of the box, the handle is attached by bits of 
frayed rope to the pin of the wheel so that, 
when the stick is moved back and forth, the 
wheel revolves. Immediately, it becomes 
evident that art is required to maintain a 
properly-timed, rhythmic motion—neither too 
fast nor too slow, certainly not jerky. The 
potter must be as unconscious of that turning 
wheel as the organist of his electrically-driven 
bellows. 

‘Boy!’ calls the potter, and a young lad, 
who has been watching the stranger from a 
respectful distance, enters the cave and 
grasps the stick of ‘the machine.’ This 
youth stands long hours, using his hands 
alternately, shifting from one sagging leg to 
the other. He must ease his position—he 
does ease it—without the slightest variation 
in the motion of the wheel. 

The potter dips his hands in the pannikin of 
water—and magic begins. The lump takes 
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form. A few revolutions of the wheel and a 
fat-bellied bowl occupies the space between 
those brown and sensitive hands. Round and 
round swings the wheel, and smaller grows the 
bowl. Why, it’s not a bowl at all. The clay 
seems to follow the beckoning hands upward 
until it is shaped like a tall thin pitcher! 
Round and round the wheel spins, and the 
pitcher crouches lower and lower, finally dis- 
appearing in a lovely basket that emerges. 

“Where are your tools?’ asks the amazed 
spectator. 

The potter shows a bit of wood suggesting 
a razor-blade. ‘This helps to make indenta- 
tions in the surface,’ he said, ‘and to grade 
the pedestals. Mainly, however, I do the 
moulding with my fingers.’ 

Magic! The forms seem to breathe, to 
live. One shape follows another with slow, 
yet fast, precision. The potter dreams as he 
creates. The weary boy stares wistfully out 
of doors at the other children at play. 

A lovely urn with flowing lines stands on 
the wheel. The potter makes some small 
sign and the boy drops his hands. Then, with 
a bit of string, the potter cuts the finished 
product at the base—just as with us a grocer 
cuts a piece of cheese—and carries it a few 
steps to a primitive home-made kiln. It looks 
like a draw between a topless beehive and a 
truncated well. The doorless firebox is at 
the bottom and its ceiling forms a floor for 
the pottery. The potter climbs down inside 
the kiln and arranges the articles drying 
there. With the ardent sun above and the 
fire below, mere clay dries quickly. 


UDDENLY, vast shadows drive light from 

the sky. Chalky Mount blurs and seems 

to expand. Its colours no longer glow. Its 

mica no longer flashes. Dusk has slid slyly 
over this land which knows no twilight. 

The master-potter looks, motionless, at 
the distant hills. His gaze is rapt. His restless 
hands are still. About him, there is great 
serenity and calm. Perhaps he is thinking 
of to-morrow’s creations. Perhaps he is 
fashioning new designs. The stranger shivers 
slightly. Magic stirs the dusk. Mould and 
shape, stroke and caress. Lifeless clay and 
living hands. Ugliness converted into beauty 
beneath the eye. Symbolic, of course, but 
magic just the same. Uneasily, deeply moved, 
the stranger turns from Chalky Mount to 
find that night has fallen. 





Rain to Order 





J. W. GOODWIN 


F Mr Pepys’s standards are accepted, we 

should all be pleased with the Royal Air 
Force, which produced rain artificially twice 
during the English drought of 1949. The 
diarist’s regard for royalty, you will re- 
member, was shaken when he found that 
Charles II could not command the rain. By 
releasing powdered dry-ice (solidified carbon 
dioxide) in the clouds, the R.A.F. has at last 
succeeded in making rain, after trying for 
two years. 

But all is not likely to be as right as rain. 
Already there are signs of more than rain- 
storms in the clouds; already farmers are 
protesting against scientists tampering with 
clouds, and state is bickering with state. 
Farmers of the eastern Transvaal have com- 
plained to the Union’s Counci! of Industrial 
and Scientific Research about dry-ice being 
poured on clouds to make them precipitate 
their rain over western Transvaal. The 
clouds, they argue, belong to everyone, and 
it is just as illegal to divert the rain as to cut it 
off, at a later stage, in a river. 

Similarly, in the United States a cold war 
has developed between Nevada and Utah 
over the ownership of the clouds. Nevada, 
interested in snow for skiing, finds that to 
sprinkle the clouds with ice is to paint them 
with sunshine. Salt Lake City wants the rain. 
And there nature is improved on by two 
storms being produced from but a single 
cloud. 


When that I was and a little tiny boy, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


But now it appears that a cloud is to be an 
instrument of high policy, no longer free and 
lonely to float on high o’er vales and hills. 
Free as air? Certainly not; the clouds must 
serve man—or some of them, such as the 
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members of the Reno Chamber of Commerce. 
Lured on by the genii that move in the depths 
of the purple sea? Nothing so unorganised 
as that; there must be a Cloud Control 
Commission. The flail of the lashing hail must 
first be wielded by power politicians round a 
conference-table. 

Regrettable, inevitable perhaps, but all this 
is not to be wondered at, for man has been 
trying to make rain for longer than he has 
been trying to split the atom. Even before 
the Old Testament prophet conjured up that 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, there were 
professional rain-makers. Among some South 
African tribes the rain-maker had a higher 
position than the chiefs; the natives of New 
Caledonia had a college of rain-priests; the 
Mandan Indians used a rattle; and the 
Burmese believed they could cause the heavens 
to fall by tugging at a rope. 

In the Middle Ages there were English 
recipes as firmly believed in and no more 
uncertain than systems now used in picking 
race-winners and filling in football-pools. The 
ringing of church bells was replaced by firing 
cannon at the clouds and the discharge of 
pellets saved from the Candlemas candles 
was considered particularly efficacious. 


HE first rain-making experiments of 
modern times were carried out after the 
American Civil War, during which the effect 
of gunfire on heavy clouds had been noticed. 
With the support of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, General Dryenforth tried 
detonating blasting-powder spread over the 
ground in Texas. Torrential rain fell im- 
mediately, and similar satisfactory results 
were noted in other parts of the country from 
the exploding at the height of a mile and more 
of balloons containing hydrogen and oxygen 
and of dynamite attached to kites. 
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In 1891 a succession of dry summers drove 
cautious Scots farmers in the South Island of 
New Zealand to tamper with the weather. 
Under the chairmanship of the mayor of a 
small town, a committee was set up to repeat 
the American experiments. Such a desperate 
remedy apparently intimidated Jupiter Pluvius, 
for on the day after the committee's first 
meeting rain fell and continued for a week. 

Undeterred by this evidence of good faith 
—or perhaps convinced that such wayward- 
ness called for a stern lesson—the committee 
obtained a government subsidy and the 
services of the Torpedo Corps. The earliest 
attempt was made on the top of a 1000-foot 
hill, with a strong wind blowing and a lack 
of humidity in the air. There, 10 lb. of gun- 
cotton and 15 lb. of dynamite was detonated; 
within a few minutes the wind dropped, cloud 
formed, and rain fell that night. More 
favourable atmospheric conditions and a 
larger quantity of explosives produced heavier 
rain within half-an-hour of the second test, 
and the jubilation of the farmers was not 
in any way damped by the soaking they 
received. 

For the final experiment, a week after the 
first, 100 lb. of dynamite, 28 lb. of gun- 
powder, and 6 Ib. of guncotton was fired from 
a 30-foot derrick, but failed to produce rain, 
although there were marked atmospheric 
disturbances. ‘Though somewhat sceptical at 
the outset, we were made easy converts as 
to the possible results,’ reported the com- 
mittee. ‘We offer our conviction that passing 
moisture-laden clouds may be intercepted and 
made to part with their moisture by an 
explosion.’ 


T the time of the first modern rain-making 
experiments, ‘airy navies grappling in 

the central blue’ were but a poet’s dream, 
but vapour trails condensed by aircraft and 
sudden showers precipitated out of a clear 


sky by a single plane have since become 
commonplace. From the end of the Second 
World War research has gone on in many 
countries. Two years ago the Royal 
Australian Air Force produced rain by 
peppering clouds with £4 worth of dry-ice; a 
Spanish engineer has been aiming at rain- 
bearing clouds with a guided rocket containing 
an explosive warhead of guncotton soaked 
in liquid air; and the Oklahoma Senate 
has solemnly considered a bill to provide 
£25,000 a year for the production of rain 
during drought. 

Science has achieved its object, but what of 
the wider implications of milking clouds? 
What of that human arrogance which respects 
no limitations of nature and which is in- 
evitably punished? The Greeks called it 
hubris. And when the Persian Xerxes had 
the Hellespont branded and chains thrown 
across it to proclaim his supremacy when the 
tide-rip swept away his bridge of boats, the 
Greeks were not surprised that they cut his 
fleet to pieces one year and his army the next. 

It is man, and not only rain, that should 
come down to earth. A generation which 
has dissipated the wealth of thousands of 
years, denuded continents of their rich black 
loam, stripped bare the hills of their splendid 
forests, chased the teeming whales from the 
seas, reduced the coal and petroleum re- 
sources to within measurable distance of ex- 
haustion, such a generation should beware. 
Even if the rain falls on the just and the unjust 
alike, the clouds are not as capricious as they 
seem; they are impartial as they are majestic. 
Justice may perhaps be safely left in the hands 
of mere mortals, but the gentle rain which 
droppeth from heaven upon the place beneath 
should be beyond his sceptred sway. 

No, Mr Pepys, put not your trust in princes 
or kings, or even in the R.A.F., until you are 
certain that their rain-makers can resist the 
temptation to produce a deluge on the day of 
an Army ceremonial parade. 


A 


Largesse de l’Automne 


Down the lane the farm-cart lumbers, 
Laden with the spoils of harvest, 
Spilling streamers on the hedges, 
Yellow pennons gaily waving, 
Marking its triumphal track. 
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Now there’s silence, save a rumble 
In the distance growing fainter, 
But the pennons still are waving, 
Joyous symbols of life’s bounty— 
Symbols of life’s overflow. 


FrmpA SINCLAIR. 





The Local 


Anesthetic 





A. M. 


FTER a poorish summer, and much 
early autumn rain, Glenshelister was 
at length being blessed with a late September 
spell of grand harvest weather, and when, 
on a day of breezy sunshine, I set out for the 
Castle, folk were blithely busy in the road- 
side fields leading in the last of a surprisingly 
good crop of oats. The sunlight glinted on 
the stubble of bared acres, and in the lee of 
steadings experts were thrang tidying and 
snugging down clusters of wiselike stacks—a 
heartsome scene for anyone with a country- 
man’s interest in his neighbours’ progress 
with the hairst. But I was particularly keen 
to see how the Home Farm, that pattern 
of modern efficiency, had fared; so, turning 
aside through the woods, I came to the gate- 
way commanding a view up the slope to the 
farmhouse on the ridge. 

Another interested party was already there 
—Mrs Gillies, the Castle housekeeper, who 
was seated on the stile by the gate, gazing with 
a proprietary interest across the stubble to the 
circlet of stacks on the braehead. She greeted 
me warmly, motioned me to a share of her 
perch, and, pointing towards the full stack- 
yard, cried: ‘Man, yon’s a sight for sore 
eyes! We’re first in again this year too, and 
I'll wager none can show a better, or a better- 
won, crop. Aye, our Glenshelister lairds 
always did take pride in their Home Farm, 
and our present one, Reuben P. Macmaster 
Muller, incomer though he is, follows them 
in that—with Johnnie Campbell, the grieve, to 
back him with fine skill. Mind you, I’ve 
whiles had my doubts about the laird’s new- 
fangled, mechanical notions, for a farm’s not 
just a factory to be run on wheels and with 
belts and engines, but I must allow some of 
his contrivances, and the money he’s freely 
spent, have been well rewarded for some 
years back. All the same, when it comes to 
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building a stack, a man’s skilled hands can 
beat all the gadgets. Look at the grand 
job Johnnie Campbell himself has made of 
ours, even with tractors and conveyors rush- 
ing the sheaves up to him far faster than the 
best carting and forking could ever possibly 
manage. 

‘Anyway, yonder’s the coronation of the 
year’s work, and here’s one that’s thankful 
to see that golden crown on the crest for 
another season. I was just thinking you and 
me should be fair judges of stack-building, 
too. We share some forebears who were 
namely in their day for that art. Aye, and 
they got in the corn with the sickle and the 
scythe, and the strength of men and horses, 
winning many a grand harvest long before 
the engines were thought of. Not that I’m 
against progress although I so often praise 
these old days. No, I wouldn’t set back the 
clock to those times when folk were ill-off 
and hard-wrought in ways we could scarcely 
thole nowadays. You and me have grown up 
to like our comforts and conveniences; so 
come on back to the Castle, and I'll see what 
modern luxury I can offer you with your tea— 
forby the usual, old-fashioned boiled egg.’ 


S Mrs Gillies and I joined the main road, 

a smart, small car, driven by a girl in 
blue uniform, sped past. ‘There you are,’ 
said Mrs Gillies, ‘there’s more progress for 
you. That’s Nell Stewart, our district nurse, 
on her rounds; and yonder under the trees is 
the telephone in its wee red house where you 
could ring the doctor in two ticks and have 
him here under the hour in his car, with all 
the latest cures and concoctions in his bag. 
Great changes since times even I can re- 
member, before the telegraph itself had come 
to Glenshelister post-office. Then, when 
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sickness or accident needed help, a messenger 
must ride all the ten miles over the hills there 
to fetch old Doctor Robertson. And if he 
wasn’t at home, or if he couldn’t face riding 
in the storm and dark of night, the sick or 
hurt were left to the tending of mothers and 
grannies, with such help as Big Sarah, the 
skilly-wife, could give—if they would be 
bothered with her among their feet at a time 
of real trouble. No wonder many a one just 
passed away without the doctor, unless their 
constitutions happened to be strong enough 
to see them through; but, of course, they 
always had the minister for their helper and 
ally. 

‘I doubt if you’ll have much mind of him, 
for he was before your day, and long before 
your reverend friend down-by in the manse 
now was as far as the ABC on his road to 
the Divinity Hall. I can just remember that 
predecessor of his as a done old man, and most 
of his deeds and doings are hearsay for me; 
yet if ever there was the right man in the right 
place it was John McTaggart, parish minister 
of Glenshelister in those bygone days. He 
came of country stock, and the glebe in his 
time witnessed that he had a deal of the farmer 
in him as well as the college education and a 
bit of medical knowledge picked up when he 


was young and in the notion to go as a 


missionary to the black heathen. He didn’t 
go, though, and their loss was our gain, for 
plenty hereabouts had cause to praise him 
in their old age that they hadn’t been cut off 
in their prime. And that’s no bad memorial 
for any man, or minister! 

‘The Reverend John rode on his rounds on 
a big, strong, grey horse that he had for work 
on the glebe, cloaked in a wide riding-coat of 
heavy homespun that covered him and best 
part of the horse, giving protection against 
all weathers. And he wore riding-boots, with 
leather gaiters reaching thigh-high, and his 
clerical hat lashed down on his head with a 
special strap, for, like all the ministers then, 
he never appeared out of uniform, dog- 
collar and all. But, then as now, it was the 
man that mattered, not the garments. In 
his saddle-bag he carried a perfect druggist’s 
shop of powders and potions and handy 
remedies; and, although he set his face against 
dram-drinking—a failing far too common 
in those days—I’m told he never travelled 
without a wee bottle of good whisky, for use 
only in straits, and never for hospitality or 
for his own lips. Yes, storm or shine, day or 
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night, the Reverend John would drop whatever 
he was at to ride post-haste to help any of his 
neighbours, of his own flock or not, whenever 
trouble came chapping on their doors. 

*Some of the Blarbuie clan weren’t adherents 
of the Auld Kirk, but they were all friends of 
the minister’s, like their neighbours, and in 
his debt for help, too. There was Alasdair 
Mor, an ancestor of yours and mine, blessings 
with him, who, in his day, was a perfect 
master of the art of stack-building. Even as 
a lump of a lad he was greatly in request as 
architect and builder at every farm in the 
parish that could get him to give a day. 
According to the old ones’ boastings, Blarbuie 
always had in their corn before their neigh- 
bours, and Alasdair would be trysted far in 
advance for a day’s darg here and there 
whenever he was free to help with the stack- 
ing; and fine I mind hearing them tell of the 
time when, in doing one such neighbourly 
turn, he met with a calamity that might have 
deprived the Glenshelister folk of their choice 
helper for good. 


‘JT happened in a year when Alasdair would 
be just out of his teens. Here at the Home 
Farm they were, for once, behind with the 
hairst and anxious to get the stacking done at 
speed, so, as soon as the Blarbuie crop was 
all in, Alasdair came over to give them a day. 
He was high on a stack, with James Henderson, 
the grieve, himself forking to him, when 
somehow his foot slipped, and down he came, 
striking against the ladder as he fell on to the 
big stones about the stackyard. The lads 
picked him up unconscious and carried him 
into the farmhouse parlour; and when at 
last he came to he lay groaning on the sofa 
seemingly real badly hurt. Away went one 
on horseback to Blarbuie to fetch his mother 
and his grannie, who on with their plaids 
and off for the Castle as fast as their feet would 
carry them; and another rode fit to break his 
neck over the hills for Doctor Robertson. 
‘The grieve and the mistress did all they 
could for poor Alasdair. They made out 
that he had bones broken; he had a nasty 
gash in his leg where he had struck the ladder; 
and, for all they could tell, he might be at 
death’s door with other hurts taken in the fall. 
In those days, as I daresay you’ve heard, we 
had one cure-all for hurts and ills. That 
was a drop whisky, and every decent house 
kept a bottle of the Auld Kirk handy in the 





press. Now, as you know, I neither taste, 
touch, nor handle myself, but I’m far from 
saying that the old faith in spirits was wrong, 
for, if a dram did folk little good in health, I 
never heard that it did anybody sore harm in 
sickness. Anyway, the mistress got out the 
bottle for Alasdair and was just setting it to 
his lips when she remembered his grannie. 
That old body was more than temperate, for 
she had a bee in her mutch against strong 
drink, even as medicine. In her youth she had 
been away in service in London and suchlike 
places, where she picked up the fad, among 
some other gey queer notions, and when she 
came home to Glenshelister to marry and 
settle down she set up to be some sort of 
peculiar seceder in a sect all to herself. 
Mind you, she was a grand woman, and she 
put up with the Parish Kirk here, for want of 
anything better, and was a faithful attender 
and hearer under the Reverend John. The 
two of them had many an argument, and one 
of the things she held against him was his 
laxity in letting whisky be used even as a 
remedy. He often said she was against the 
Auld Kirk, in or out of the bottle, yet I’m 
sure he thought none the less of her for the 
staunchness of her principles. 

‘However, the mistress decided to risk 


offending Alasdair’s grannie, and she managed 
to get Alasdair to swallow a good swig from 


her bottle. It did him that much good he 
sat up to warn and remind her that grannie 
would be on the way, so she reached into the 
press for the poke of peppermint-drops she 
kept for the kirk, and she popped one into 
Alasdair’s mouth just as a precaution. With 
that, the minister dismounted in the yard, 
having ridden over at the gallop as soon as he 
got word of the calamity at the Home Farm. 
I’ve heard the one that fetched him that day 
telling how he found his reverence up on the 
glebe stack, snodding it down; and, as usual, 
that stack was built for all the world like,a 
kirk, all but the belfry, as they used to say 
when they were having a bit joke about the 
minister round the fireside in my young 
days. 

*The first thing the Reverend John did when 
he came into the parlour was to order the 
whole jing-bang of sympathisers out, with 
instructions that only one at a time should be 
in the room lest they would upset the hurt 
man. When he was alone with Alasdair, 
having looked him over and made up his mind 
that, apart from a broken arm and that wound 
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in the leg, he wasn’t deadly injured, he spoke 
comfortingly to him in the Gaelic and then 
lugged out the medicine-bottle, labelled 
“aqua fortis”*—but full of the best Lagavulin! 
He gave Alasdair a right medicinal dose of it, 
although fine both knew the grannie was on 
her way; and then, seeing the peppermint 
poke still on the table, they both had a sweetie 
for sociability, and disguise. Alasdair was 
feeling a lot better after that, so the minister 
left him wonderfully cheerful and dovering 
over to sleep. 

‘Out in the kitchen the mistress was busy 
getting tea for all and sundry, and it was 
masked and on the table when the mother 
and the grannie arrived. A bit refreshment 
after their journey was what those two 
needed, and they sat down with the minister 
to pass the time over tea and scones until the 
doctor would come. Grannie and the 
Reverend John were having a grand debate 
about Foreordination when Alasdair’s mother 
slipped away ben to have a keek at her lad. 
She found him a wee bit restless, so she 
snibbed the parlour door and, warning him 
not to let on to anybody, brought from her 
apron pocket a wee bottle filled from the 
one she kept in the press at home for a salve 
for cuts and scratches, and gave him a good 
dram. 

*To be fair to Alasdair, he was no dram- 
drinker at any time, and he was the bonnie 
surprised man to have his mother risking 
what she did with grannie close at hand. 
Indeed, it put it into his head that he was 
worse than he felt or she wouldn’t be using 
such a desperate remedy. But she consoled 
him, telling him the minister didn’t think he 
was likely to be called away just yet, and that 
grannie was like to be busy in the kitchen for 
a good while; and when she left him he was 
ready to fall asleep again. 


‘ 


E news of the calamity at the Home 
Farm went round Glenshelister like the 
fiery-cross, and from far and near inquirers 
came, ready with help or, at the worst, con- 
dolences. Robbie Black, the joiner, a kind 
man and a skilly tradesman, got the story that 
Alasdair had either killed himself outright in 
his fall or wasn’t long for this world, seeing 
the minister had left the stack to fly to see him, 
and the doctor having been sent for. So 
Robbie put on his other jacket, lengthened 
his lip to a serious solemnity, and made for 
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the inn to get his bottle filled in case this would 
turn out a job of measuring and making for 
him in the workshop before morning. 
However, the innkeeper had the truth of it, 
and the joiner took a daunder up to the 
Home Farm to see and hear for himself how 
Alasdair was. 

“Some there weren’t altogether pleased to 
see Robbie, dressed up like that and looking 
kind of professional, but, after all, he was an 
old crony of Alasdair’s, and they let him go 
in to look at the hurt man. Alasdair wasn’t 
sleeping then; he was sitting up, crooning 
a Gaelic song to himself and ready to talk to 
anybody but his grannie, who hadn't finished 
her debate with the minister anyway. After 
a bit crack together, Robbie got up and 
snibbed the parlour door again till he would 
get out his bottle and give Alasdair a taste, in 
case the talk was tiring him. He had a 
mouthful himself, to support his spirits in 
trial, and they were getting on fine when 
grannie chapped at the door and had to be 
let in to shoo Robbie out because the doctor 
was coming up the brae. By then the room 


was full of black tobacco-smoke from the 
joiner’s pipe, and that and the smell of shav- 
ings and paint he carried with him would be 
better than peppermint to kill the whiff of 


whisky. Grannie could see Alasdair was 
fine and cheery and in no extremity, and when 
the doctor came in she went back to the 
kitchen quite well pleased. 

‘Doctor Robertson had a look at Alasdair, 
who, by this time, was sitting up singing the 
Gaelic song loud out, and soon decided the 
broken arm needed splints and the gash in the 
leg a few stitches. He may not have smelt 
drink on his patient, for I’ll wager the doctor 
himself had had a good pull at his flask on 
the long, cold ride to Glenshelister, but he 
thought Alasdair was a bit raised-like and 
needed something to quieten him down. So 
out came the flask, and there was still another 
dram for Alasdair, who went off in a minute 
into a sound sleep. The doctor had to have 
help with the job, so he called in the minister 
and the grannie. She was wondering if 
he had drugged Alasdair for the operations, 
but Doctor Robertson says: “Oh no, mistress. 
He’s just under what I would call the best local 
anesthetic available”—and the rascal winked 
at the minister! 

‘Well, they made a fine job of the setting 
and stitching, with Alasdair sleeping like a 
child through everything, and in no time 
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the doctor was out in the kitchen again sitting 
down to a grand tea. Grannie, poor body, 
had been real game in the parlour, but now 
she was a wee bit shaky after all the bothera- 
tion and anxiety, so the doctor said he would 
prescribe for her—yes, and mix the jorum 
with his own hands. He and the grieve went 
out into the pantry and presently came back 
in with a teacupful they’d concocted, some 
stuff the doctor had a grand Latin name for. 
Grannie took it like a lamb. She said it was 
terribly hot and smelt of cloves and varnish, 
but as soon as it was down she felt real 
crouse and canty, and able for another set-to 
with the minister about Predestination. For 
long after that, the grieve had a fancy Latin 
name for his dram, but he never laced it with 
essence of cloves the way he and the doctor 
did when they added that to the stiff glass of 
whisky from Doctor Robertson’s flask the 
pair of them gave poor grannie on the day of 
Alasdair’s accident. 


* ALASDAIR? Och, he slept the clock 

round, and he was fine and spry when 
the minister came back to see him next 
afternoon. But he had a terrible sore head; 
it was buzzing like a bees’ byke. However, 
the Reverend John had seen sufferers like 
that many a time, after a cheery wedding, a 
good funeral, or a busy market-day. In his 
saddle-bag he had the very thing for that 
condition. He dosed Alasdair for the head, 
and he improved the occasion with words in 
season about wine the mocker with the 
serpent’s sting, although maybe he had his 
tongue in his cheek, knowing well that that 
same mocker had done Alasdair, and others, 
a good turn the night before. 

*You’ll be expecting to hear that, after 
that, Alasdair never touched or tasted, but 
that wouldn’t be the truth, for he was like his 
neighbours in later life, taking a dram and 
leaving it alone. He always left it alone 
when he was at the stack-building, however— 
a temperance that affronted some kindly 
grateful folk anxious to treat him well for 
his skilled help. The one that changed was 
his worthy grannie. It couldn't be kept from 
her that a drop spirits had helped her dear 
Alasdair and had saved him pain when they 
were at the stitching of his wound and the 
setting of his arm, and to the end of her 
long days she would agree that maybe the 
demon drink had its uses in an extremity, if 





kept in its place. But she never got to know 
what was in yon grand dose Doctor Robertson 
and the grieve compounded for herself, for 
folk hereabouts were far too kind to let out a 
cheep that would hurt a respected old body’s 
feelings. 

‘Every harvest-time after his accident 
Alasdair was away to the manse, whenever 
the Blarbuie corn was in, to set and build 
the minister’s stacks for him yonder on the 
glebe. Aye, and they were a model to the 
whole parish, not like the towsy heaps of 
straw your reverend friend down-by at the 
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manse has to-day, poor man. Yon’s a black 
affront to any of Alasdair Mor’s descendants 
that pass the glebe. I’ve no great fault with 
your friend as a minister, but, by the look of 
his stacks, as a farmer he and his helpers are 
just heathen! Indeed, after looking at our 
trig stackyard there at the Home Farm, yon 
sight would make me wish for a wee mouthful 
of the cloves- and varnish-tasting jorum they 
gave Alasdair’s grannie to sustain her after 
the nasty shock of the accident that day 
Doctor Robertson gave Alasdair the local 
anesthetic.’ 


Ahoy’ 
Hailing in the Navy 





A. CECIL HAMPSHIRE 


UST as a military encampment must, even 

in peacetime, be guarded by sentries to 
challenge the approach of unauthorised if 
not evilly-disposed persons, so must a fleet- 
anchorage station watchers for a similar 
purpose, for, in peacetime, warships do not 
have to shelter in heavily-fortified harbours 
behind protective boom-defences but fre- 
quently anchor in comparatively open waters. 
In war, a variety of mechanical devices for 
detecting the approach of air, surface, and 
underwater craft is kept constantly in opera- 
tion and is supplemented by a large number 
of trained lookouts. In peace, the ship’s 
watchers are reduced to the gangway staff, 
who consist of the officer-of-the-watch—armed 
with nothing more lethal than a telescope— 
the seaman quartermaster, the boatswain’s 
mate, a marine known as the ‘corporal of the 
gangway,’ and, in a battleship, a couple of 
side-boys. This handful of men, who work in 
relays right round the clock, at sea and in 
harbour, is, however, more than enough in 
normal times to detect and report the approach 


of another vessel and, as it were, to carry out 
the combined duties of sentry, doorkeeper, 
and night-watchman. 


N a fleet-anchorage there is a standard 

challenge-and-answer system just as there 
is on shore, but with a difference. The naval 
system, which is traditional, enables the 
gangway staff to determine the rank and 
identity of a visitor while his boat is still a 
long way off and to make adequate prepara- 
tions for his reception. The challenge, which 
is unchanging, consists of the words ‘Boat 
ahoy,’ shouted either through a megaphone 
or a loud-hailer. The word ‘ahoy’ is not 
pronounced syllabically in the meticulous 
manner of a B.B.C. announcer with accent 
on the aitch, but is deliberately slurred so that 
the challenge sounds like ‘ Boatoy-oy-y.” The 
reason is that, pronounced in this manner, 
the hail will clearly carry above the sound of 
wind and rain, the crashing of waves, and 
the noise of engines. 
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On being hailed, all naval craft must at 
once respond, but the replies vary with the 
identity of their occupants. Thus, the 
coxswain of a boat carrying His Majesty 
the King, or any other member of the Royal 
Family, at night in a fleet-anchorage would 
reply ‘Standard,’ signifying the royal standard, 
which would be flying in the boat by day. 
Even if the royal personage is known to be 
paying a visit to the fleet and is merely making 
a routine and well-advertised journey, the 
boat must still be hailed and the reply made 
in the traditional manner. Not only the ship 
being honoured with a visit by royalty but 
also every warship passed en route at night 
must hail the royal barge. But to each of 
their hails, except that of the ship for which he 
is bound, the coxswain replies ‘Passing.’ 
By day, of course, such challenges would be 
unnecessary, since the royal standard would 
be clearly visible. 

If the Board of Admiralty or any member 
of it on official duty should be afloat in a 
fleet-anchorage at night, the coxswain of the 
distinguished craft replies to the challenge 
the one word ‘Admiralty.’ By day, a replica 
of the famous anchor flag which is always 
kept flying over the Admiralty building in 
Whitehall would be worn in the boat. 

A commander-in-chief or other admiral 
afloat in his barge at night shows no special 
distinguishing lights, and his craft must be 
hailed like any other. The reply of the 
admiral’s coxswain to the challenge is ‘ Flag,’ 
followed by the name of the flagship, for in 
a big fleet there is more than one admiral. 
If the boat is not carrying the admiral himself, 
but his chief-of-staff or captain of the fleet, 
the coxswain answers the hail with the word 
* Staff,’ followed by the name of the staff- 
officer’s ship. 

The coxswain of a boat carrying a warship’s 
captain replies to the hail of the ship he is 
approaching merely the name of the captain’s 
command. If the passengers are com- 
missioned officers the reply to the hail is 
‘Aye, aye,’ but if there are no officers in the 
boat at all the reply is ‘ No, no,’ and this reply 
is given even though a passenger may be on 
board in the person of a Cabinet Minister or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Since, how- 
ever, no such distinguished passenger would 
be subjected to the discourtesy of having to 
embark in a warship’s boat without being 
received on the jetty by an emissary of 
appropriate rank to escort him to the ship, it 
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is likely that the reply in all such cases would 
invariably be ‘ Aye, aye.’ 


'HE nocturnal watchfulness of the fleet 

is not left entirely to individual ships. 
Gangway staffs are, after all, only human, and 
it may occasionally happen that the deck is 
left untended for a short period. In foreign 
waters thefts from the deck and even from 
cabins below decks are not uncommon, and 
some years ago a destroyer in Chinese waters 
was actually robbed of a machine-gun one 
dark night, due to the slackness of her quarter- 
deck staff. Whenever a squadron of warships 
is anchored together, therefore, one vessel is 
daily ordered to act as guardship. This 
function entails such odd duties as collecting 
and distributing mail to the assembled ships, 
providing a medical officer at short notice, 
and receiving and relaying routine wireless- 
messages. 

Not least of the duties of the guardship is 
to send one of her boats around the anchored 
ships at a number of unannounced times 
during the dark hours. This craft prowls 
quietly up and down the lines, keeping a 
lookout for unauthorised vessels which may be 
hanging around, or for any other untoward 
occurrences which appear to require investiga- 
tion. Most important of all, the officer-of- 
the-guard is keenly on the alert to see that 
his craft is promptly and properly hailed by 
every ship he approaches. If his boat can 
creep alongside unchallenged, he boards the 
offending ship to discover the reason. If the 
gangway staff are not at their posts, the duty 
officer will be on the mat next day. I have 
known cases in the past where the officer-of- 
the-guard has managed to slip on deck 
unobserved and, seeing no one about, has 
made off with the rough deck-log, which is 
always kept on the quartermaster’s desk. 
Against such tangible evidence of slackness 
there has been no defence. The officer-of- 
the-guard’s reply to a warship’s hail is 
‘Guard Boat.’ 

By day all such challenges are unnecessary 
except in thick weather, for the fleet’s boats 
when engaged on important duties carry a 
number of distinguishing signs so that the 
various gangway staffs can tell at a glance 
the identity or business of their occupants. 
Thus the commander-in-chief’s barge when 
carrying the great man on official journeys 
wears prominently in the bows the appro- 





priate flag to which he is entitled. As a 
commander-in-chief on ceremonial occasions 
is entitled to be saluted by a Royal Marine 
guard and band, even though he may be 
only passing, he gives his command plenty of 
time to prepare by signalling beforehand that 
he will be ‘afloat with his flag flying.’ On 
routine trips, however, his barge exhibits a 
large metal disc painted in the colours of 
the ‘affirmative’ flag, meaning that he is 
personally in the boat but that a less cere- 
monial salute may be given. On the other 
side of this disc the colours of the ‘negative’ 
flag are painted, so that if the admiral is 
not on board the disc is reversed and the fact 
of his absence is immediately apparent. 

When the commanding-officer of a warship, 
however small, is afloat on official business 
his boat exhibits a long, slender, white 
pendant bearing a small red St George’s cross. 
No special salute is accorded to him by any 
ship save the one he is visiting, when he must 
be piped over the gangway on boarding by 
the boatswain’s mate. 


NOTHER duty of the fleet guardship is 
that of boarding all incoming vessels, 
more especially foreign naval ships entering 
a British anchorage. In normal times the 
officer-of-the-guard then wears full-dress with 
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cocked hat and sword for his visit, and his 
boat exhibits a special pendant. When on 
duty he, too, is entitled to be piped over the 
side of his own and other ships. 

Years ago each warship kept a ‘tiddly’ 
boat for such occasions as well as for the 
captain’s personal use. This was either a gig 
or a galley, carvel-built, and maintained in a 
state of almost unnatural cleanliness. Each 
man in her crew was hand-picked and an 
expert seaman. The boat was also used for 
special journeys such as the conveyance of 
messages to the flagship. To see one of these 
craft under way, with her paintwork gleam- 
ing, the long polished oars flashing in and 
out of the water with perfect co-ordination, 
their shining blades feathered meticulously 
at every stroke, and her midshipman sitting 
upright in the sternsheets with his despatch- 
box on his knees, was an impressive picture 
of nautical smartness and efficiency. To-day, 
motor-boats with twin 100-h.p. engines have 
replaced the oared galley of the past, but a 
good boat’s crew can still invest their work 
with some of the old-time swagger. When 
coming alongside, for instance, bow and 
sternsheet men bend together to pick up their 
boathooks, hold them out at arm’s length 
across their breasts for a moment, and then 
stand with them erect, with the perfect 
timing of Guardsmen presenting arms. 


a 


Reflections in a Loch 


Men talk about the changeless hills, and, hearing them, I smile, 
Remembering the hills I love, that lie about Argyll: 

The hills that vanish in the haze, or veil themselves in rain, 
Play hide and seek with morning mist, retreat and rise again. 


For every hill that rings around the beaches of Loch Fyne 
Can magnify each blade of grass and instantly decline ; 

Be neighbourly at nine o’clock and turn its back at three, 
Relenting in the waning light to whisper: ‘ Look at me!’ 


So wait until the evening comes, when clouds that all the day 
Have curtained Castle Lachlan, and the woods of Minard Bay, 
Roll up to greet the flowing tide that sets the gulls astir, 

And fills the creeks and channels, racing westward to Strachur: 


Then watch the mountains wake to life, put on their coloured store— 
Wild tartan of the mosses, gold of kelp along the shore— 

Edge closer, bending lower, till they see their image cast 

In the mirrored pool of twilight, and are gathered, still at last. 


AVERIL STEWART. 





The Doctress of Epsom 


The One and Only Female Bone-setter 
Sarah Mapp 


ELIZABETH WALSH 


You surgeons of London, who puzzle your 
pates 

To ride in your carriages, and purchase 
estates, 

Give over for shame, for your pride has a fall, 

The Doctress of Epsom has outdone you all! 


What signifies learning, or going to school, 

When a woman can do, without reason or 
rule, 

What puts you to non-plus and baffies your 
art, 

For Petticoat practice has now got a start! 


HIS song-hit of 1736 must have sounded 

pleasantly in the ears of the woman who 
had inspired it, as she rattled over London’s 
cobbled streets in her coach and four, the 
unwanted crutches of her grateful patients 
dangling from the roof and clattering in time 
to the rollicking tune. She called them her 
‘Trophies of Honour,’ and they were the only 
fee she would accept from the very poor. A 
showwoman born, she knew the value of 
such a background for her eccentric and 
dominating personality. 

Ugly as a girl, Sarah Mapp, the famous 
female bone-setter, became repulsive in 
middle age. Her face, resembling that of an 
ill-bred bulldog, with a crooked nose and 
many sagging chins, must have daunted even 
the bravest sufferer hoping for relief from her 
large, mobile hands. Dressed in a man’s coat 
and a three-cornered hat set at a jaunty 
angle, she encouraged her patients with 
language so interlaced with oaths and in- 
decencies that even ears accustomed to the 
strongest vocabularies quivered in expectation 
every time she opened her coarse lips. Did 
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she ever think of those days before she 
became the toast of London and Epsom, a 
somebody who mattered, with the principal 
theatres presenting plays in her honour? 


ARAH MAPP’S gift of healing was an 
inheritance from her father, a third-rate 
bone-setter, who gained an uneasy livelihood 
by haunting the markets and fairs of Wiltshire, 
proclaiming ‘Wallin’s Wonder Cures.” Sarah 
was born at the little village of Hindon, just 
down the road from Fonthill, made notorious 
a few years later by that odd man, William 
Beckford. 

When she was old enough, Wallin took his 
exceedingly plain young daughter along with 
him as his ‘barker.’ Sarah soon got tired of 
shouting the merits of ‘Wallin’s Wonder 
Cures,’ and decided to try her own hand at 
bone-setting. Her opportunity came at 
Salisbury Fair about 1720. Left in charge 
of the pitch for a short time, she put back a 
dislocated knee with far greater dexterity 
than her father had ever shown. Further 
demonstrations of her skill enraged Wallin, 
who saw in his daughter a serious rival. They 
had a violent quarrel and parted without 
any regrets. 

As ‘Cracked Sally—The One and Only 
Female Bone-setter,” the uncouth girl 
wandered up and down the Wiltshire country- 
side gaining a sound reputation in the lonely 
villages and isolated farms, until one of her 
patients told her bluntly that she was wasting 
her time and should try her luck at the big 
fairs in other parts of the country. Sally took 
his advice, and, journeying from fair to fair, 
she came at last to Epsom Races in 1735. 





Here she found full scope for her joint-twisting 
activities, as injured jockeys queued up for 
treatment after nearly every race. At the end 
of the season Sally was on the way to becom- 
ing a rich and famous woman. 


E fact that Sally actually performed the 
cures she advertised made her extremely 
unpopular with the many quacks who earned 
their crooked livings by humbugging the 
credulous. Two of their number, Joshua 
Ward and Chevelier Taylor, however, decided 
it would be good policy to cultivate a closer 
acquaintance with the formidable newcomer. 
Joshua Ward was a quack physician who 
had amazing luck with some of his remedies, 
and had even attended Royalty; but his 
undoubted successes were somewhat marred 
by his unfortunate tendency to kill rather 
than cure. He, too, was something of a 
showman, dressing to match the ‘claret- 
stain’ birthmark on his left cheek. 

Chevelier Taylor had a reputation as an 
oculist. As such, he also had his moments, 
and the excellent results of some of his eye 
operations surprised even himself. Vanity 


was his besetting sin, and it led him to arrange 
a demonstration at Oxford University. 


Having hired a room at an inn, and found 
a blind patient willing to oblige, Taylor 
suddenly panicked, and, to quote his son 
John, ‘not content with a moderate share of 
fame and profit, he unluckily had recourse to 
a certain small contrivance, called cunning, 
Stratagem, expedient, chicane, or what you 
will.” This ‘small contrivance’ was none 
other than the substitution for the genuinely 
blind man of a rascal with normal eyesight, 
who thought it a good way of dodging the 
bailiff who was trying to serve him with a 
writ. The plot was overheard by an under- 
graduate, who arranged that the bailiff should 
appear in the room just as the ‘operation’ was 
about to begin. The sight so unnerved the 
‘blind’ man that he gave the whole show 
away, and he and Taylor were forced to make 
a rapid departure on a couple of stolen 
horses. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising 
that these two rogues were anxious to ally 
themselves to someone with an unbroken 
reputation. The deal was quite a simple one. 
They undertook to send Sally patients with 
dislocated limbs in return for those with 
queasy stomachs and sore eyes. Thus began 


THE DOCTRESS OF EPSOM 


the association that became so close that the 
three were known in London and Epsom as 
*The Unholy Trio’; and as such they inspired 
Hogarth to design and publish his satire on 
medical quacks. 


be was while Sally was living near the 
racecourse at Epsom that she met Hill 
Mapp, a footman to a Mr Ibertson, a mercer 
of Ludgate Hill. Dazzled by the gold she 
earned so easily, this unpleasant gentleman’s 
gentieman married the unattractive Miss 
Wallin on 11th August 1736. 

Epsom strongly disapproved of the union. 
The jockeys and their families even tried to 
prevent the wedding from taking place at the 
parish church, but without success. Their 
feelings were expressed by a ‘Rhymester of 
Grub Street’ who wrote: 


Cracked Sally, who, as grateful London 
owns, 

Of fractures and dislocations makes no 
bones ; 

To Matrimonial ligature inclined, 

Bent her affections wrong and broke her 
mind, 

Committing Nuptial bandage to endure 

A dislocation that admits no cure! 


Eight days after the wedding, on 19th 
August, the Grub Street Journal carried 
another brief announcement: ‘We hear that 
the husband of Mrs Mapp, the famous 
bone-setter at Epsom, ran away from her last 
week, taking a hundred guineas with him.’ 
Sally’s reaction was typical. She declared 
she regretted her gold more than her spouse, 
and promptly gave a £10 plate to be run over 
three furlongs at the Epsom Races on 16th 
September—‘for mares only’! 

The days of her grass widowhood were 
short, for her ‘lily-livered lackey’ of a husband 
came back to her the moment he’d spent 
the hundred guineas. To everyone’s surprise, 
instead of dislocating every bone in his body, 
as she had threatened to do in one of her 
characteristic rages, Sally accepted Hill 
Mapp’s return quite calmly. Perhaps she 
felt a husband added a certain prestige to 
her ever-extending bone-setting business. 

Then, too, all was not so well as it had been 
between ‘The Unholy Trio.’ The rift was the 
result of the hit-song which was fast becom- 
ing Sally’s signature-tune. The third verse 
contained a couplet which was far from 
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flattering to the two gentlemen concerned. 
They threatened Sally with a libel action 
unless she personally forbade the public 
from singing: 


Forgot in the bustle are Taylor and Ward; 
For Mapp’s all the cry, and her fame’s on 
record. 


Their anger did not trouble Sally, who, giving 
one of her noted guffaws, and slapping her 
partners heartily on the back, added insult to 
injury by shouting loud enough for a con- 
siderable crowd to hear: 


Quacks without art either blind or kill, 
But demonstrations prove that mine be skill. 


In¥this,fshe spoke nothing but the truth. 
The medical profession were infuriated by 
Sally’s successes. They were even more 
irritated by the fact that they were quite 
unable to prove her a fraud, although they did 
their best to trip her up as they crowded 
round her in the Grecian Coffee-house, where 
she performed her cures twice a week. 


NE Saturday afternoon at the Grecian 
Sally found the famous physician, Sir 


Hans Sloane, at her elbow. His was a personal 
visit, for he and his friends had failed to cure 


his niece’s dislocated shoulder. The un- 
fortunate girl had suffered from a crooked 
back for nine years as a consequence of their 
bungling, and had implored her uncle to 
allow her to visit Mrs Mapp. 

Sir Hans had done his best to prevent his 
niece from consulting the woman whose work 
he and his profession so thoroughly detested. 
He had shown her the advertisement put in 
the press by a tallow-chandier, one Thomas 
Barber, of Saffron Hill, who declared that Mrs 
Mapp had ruined his leg for life. The niece, 
however, was not to be dissuaded, so, very 
reluctantly, Sir Hans Sloane took her to 
watch ‘Cracked Sally’ snapping legs and arms 
into place as if they’d been so many dis- 
located twigs. 

Sally was not abashed by doctors, so when 
she saw her visitor she invited him to examine 
the patients before and after treatment. After 
she had brought down a shrunken leg six 
inches in as many minutes, and cured ‘a 


gentleman of Wardour Street’ with the same 
affliction as his own niece, Sir Hans gave in, 
and arranged for a private manipulation. 

To be called in by one of the most respected 
and learned physicians of the day was Sarah 
Mapp’s greatest triumph. The complete 
success of his niece’s operation impressed Sir 
Hans so much that he allowed the once- 
despised female bone-setter to advertise the 
incident, and, more generously still, he 
promised to try and quell the ever-rising 
hostility to Sally’s work shown by other 
members of his profession. 

Later in the same year, 1737, Sir Hans 
wished to consult ‘the Doctress’ about one 
of his patients, but, much to his surprise, 
‘Cracked Sally’ could not be found at Epsom, 
or at the Grecian Coffee-house. He even 
called at Joshua Ward’s house in Pall Mall, 
her usual London headquarters. The claret- 
cheeked, claret-clad quack was unable, or 
perhaps unwilling, to say what had become 
of her, and Chevelier Taylor was equally 
uncommunicative. 

Sally’s whereabouts remained a mystery 
until a paragraph appeared in the London 
Daily Post of 22nd December 1737. ‘Died 
last week, at her lodgings, near Seven Dials, 
the much talked of Mrs Mapp, the bone- 
setter, so miserably poor that the parish was 
obliged to bury her.’ 

What an unexpected end for the famous 
*‘Doctress of Epsom,’ who had _ indeed 
‘outdone them all’ so often. How tantalising 
it is that we shall never know why she died 
in poverty at Seven Dials when she was known 
to be the richest quack in London. One 
cannot help feeling that jealousy was the 
motive, and that the disgruntled members of 
‘The Unholy Trio,’ plus the undesirable Mr 
Mapp, had in some way robbed her, and even 
contrived her death. 

Thus one of 18th-century London’s most 
colourful underworld characters passed from 
the scene of her triumphs, as obscure in her 
death as she had been in her birth. Neverthe- 
less, she was not forgotten by the thousands 
of cripples who owed her their life and health, 
and to-day we honour her as a forerunner 
of ‘petticoat practice,” and, more important 
still, as a pioneer of modern manipulative 
surgery. 





Lady Lelia Entertains 





LEO SPERO 


7 E—ES,’ said Marcus Naso, Senator of 
Imperial Rome, tapping his teeth with 
his golden stilus. ‘1’ll have to go.” 

The Lady Julia, his handsome wife, looked 
dismayed. ‘ But why, dilectissime?’ 

* I must be in Rome by the August Kalends. 
Important public affairs, sweetheart. They 
need me.’ 

*‘ They ’ve done without you, and you 
without them, for the past three months,’ 
wailed Julia. ‘ Quite comfortably. And— 
its ’°s doing you so much good here, with the 
sea-air and all.’ 

‘I know. I hate leaving our lovely villa.’ 

‘Then why leave it? You know what the 
doctor said about taking it easy. Oh, Marcus, 
you do worry me, darling.’ She leaned her 
head on his shoulder. He stroked the dark 
hair fondly, and kissed it. 

‘Don’t let it worry you, lux mea. 
be away long.’ 

*I don’t want you to be away at all.’ She 
began to sing, very softly: 


I shan’t 


*De te cura meast, 
nocte dieque. .. . 


‘What ’s that?’ asked Marcus. 

‘The latest ballad. Rather sweet, don’t 
you think?’ 

* Very sweet—when you sing it.’ 

She sighed happily. ‘It comes from my 
heart, love. 


Night and day, 
You are the one...’ 


, 


“I wish you could come with me, Julia 
beloved.’ 

‘But what have you to do in Rome?’ 

* A really big case—prosecution of a fellow 
called Corvellus. Fronto Catius is for the 
State.’ 


* That man with a face like a cart-horse— 


that ugly, self-satisfied pedant we met at 
dinner in January?’ 

‘The same. And you seemed to be getting 
on pretty well together. He told me after- 
wards how lucky I was to have a wife so 
delightful, so charming, so sensible, so 
cultured.’ 

* Maybe I’ve misjudged him.’ 

‘I’m sure you have. What an orator, 
once he’s warmed up!’ 

*Yes, but why go to Rome in the hot 
weather just to hear one more orator?’ 

‘I’m going to hear, and to judge, the 
biggest public scandal since Marcus Tullius 
Cicero put paid to the account of Gaius 
Verres.” 

‘What kind of scandal?’ 

‘Same as Verres. Robbing provincials. 
Falsifying official accounts. Bribery and 
extortion.’ 

* But, darling, you hear that every day in 
the Senate.’ 

‘Not every day, love. Besides, I’ve had 
the tip that this case will go to a special 
commission, and that if I’m on the spot .. .’ 

“You'll be one of the judices?’ 

* Exactly.’ 

‘At a nice little retainer?’ 

* Nice, but not little, I hope.’ 

‘ That ’s different. But I still don’t want 
you to go, and over-excite yourself. Besides, 
there ’s no one at home to look after you.’ 

‘I'll stay at a hotel.’ 

* They ‘ll all be packed.’ 

‘How d’ you know?’ 

‘Lelia Terentia told me.’ 

‘What. That old—?’ 

‘Now, now, cor meum! Don’t be pre- 
judiced. She’s a much nicer woman than 
you think; and a very good friend to me. 
She ’s in Baiz for a week. I met her yesterday 
on the pier, and she’s coming to spend this 
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afternoon with us. So try and be nice to her, 
darling—to please your Julia.’ 


ULIA scampered down the marble steps 
to her gate, through rows of box-trees 

quaintly cut into the shapes of animals. 
Lzlia Terentia, handed out of her lectica by a 
large and deferential Gaulish footman, em- 
braced her fondly. The two huge litter- 
bearers wiped the running sweat from face 
and forehead. Three good miles uphill—and 
no light weight to carry. 

* Then will the ladies walk up to the house?’ 
asked the footman. 

* Certainly,’ replied Julia. 
us for cripples, Thomis?’ 

‘The heavens forfend, illustrissima !’ 

* Well, then,” said Laelia. * They can wait 
somewhere, can’t they?’ 

‘Of course,’ answered Julia. ‘ Thomis, 
the stables are that way—you "Il know them 
by the red weathercock. Ask for my butler, 
Maconis, and tell him you’re to have 
refreshment.” 

‘You shouldn’t bother, darling.’ 

‘It’s no bother at all. But Lelia, are you 
sure you... want to walk?’ 

For answer, Lelia Terentia waved her men 
away, linked arms with her hostess, and 
stepped forward. But Julia stopped her. 
‘Darling! I must look at that lovely dress.’ 

Lelia gazed down complacently at her 
clinging robe of white damask, braided with 
fine gold. Egyptian? Greek? Or even 
more exotic? Julia fingered it with reverence. 
* Menophis, J ’// bet.” 

Lelia Terentia knew she was thirty years too 
old for the dress—but that didn’t worry her. 
*How could you tell?’ 

‘It speaks for itself.’ 

‘Glad you think so. Have you seen the 
new place they ’ve opened in Rome?’ 

*Not yet. I suppose you've explored it 
thoroughly? ’ 

‘I was at their model-house in Alexandria, 
darling, only last winter. What a display!’ 

*Did you see Menophis, Lelia?’ 

*The genius was abroad, collecting ideas 
from the gods know where. But it was worth 
the sea-voyage.’ 

‘I wish J could afford a shopping winter- 
holiday in Alex,’ said Julia. 

* Well, darling, since you can’t, you ’re to 
come with me to Menophis on the Capitoline 
and pick out a new gown.’ 
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*D’ you take 


* I doubt if I can afford that.’ 

‘As a present, Julia dearest.’ 

*Oh—but I couldn’t!’ 

*You could, and you shall. Let’s fix a 
date now. You'll have to be in Rome for the 
party, so it can be before or after.” 

* Party?’ 

‘Of course—I ’ve not told you yet. I’m 
giving a party for the distinguished Huan- 
see—quite an affair. But it wouldn’t be a 
party without you and Marcus, and that 
handsome soldier-boy of yours, and that 
nice girl of his, Volumnia. You must all 
come, and—’ 

* Yes, but wait a minute, Lelia dear. Who ’s 
this Huan-see ? What a funny name he’s 
got!’ 

‘He's a Seres, darling, from the Land of 
Silk, and one of the world’s great creative 
artists. Rome will go wild over him.’ 

*A Seres? Where from, did you say?’ 

*Oh, thousands of miles to the Far East. 
It’s a mystery land, but they certainly do 
things there. Wonders, my dear. Talk 
about novelties from Africa! Africa’s not 
in it. They ’re small and slim and yellow, 
and they’ve got slanting eyes and high 
cheekbones. Surely you ’ve read something 
about them?’ 

‘I’m afraid I’m rather behind the times.’ 

‘That ’s your greatest charm, anas mea. 
You ’re so simple of heart, so utterly un- 
spoiled. How I hate women who always 
know it all—and men! But let me tell you—’ 
The elderly war-horse started up the stairway 
like a classic sprinter, then stopped, turned, 
and squealed with delight. ‘Julia! Your 
gardens! Behind the times, indeed! I want 
his name and address, please.’ 

‘Whose name and address, Lelia?’ 

*Why—the topiarius who laid out these 
lawns and arbours. Such patterns—such 
fancy! Cost you a small fortune, I'll 
bet.’ 

* We haven’t even a small fortune, darling. 
It’s just that Marcus and I . . . well, we 
love a garden. And we do know a little man 
who ‘ll do odd things for us at any time. 
He ’s*a Greek—but a nice one. His name’s 
Philo, and he lives in Cornu Inferius—just 
over the hill there. He’s not at all expensive. 
We can’t run to extravagances, and don’t 
want to, either. Money ’s not everything.’ 

* You are an unmercenary darling, mellita. 
So different from all those vulgar climbers 
one has to meet in Rome. And in that 





Menophis model I have in mind for you, you "Il 
just knock ’em, sweet. There ’s not a hand- 
somer woman in all Rome than my Julia. 
Come, let ’s trot.’ 


'HE Senator was waiting for the ladies at 
the top of the steps. He regarded 
Lelia Terentia as a degenerate old hay-bag. 
But she was a power at Court, and genuinely 
fond of Julia. That affection explained 
Julia’s otherwise inexplicable taste for her 
company. So Marcus had put on his best 
blue tunic, and tried to make his greeting 
sound affable. ‘ Salve, Domina Lalia! It is 
a pleasure to receive you, and an honour.’ 
* Stuff and nonsense, Senator! You know 
I don’t believe that. I’m not your type at 
all.” Julia looked ready to cry, though 
Marcus received the dig with composure. 
* All the same,’ Lelia went on, ‘ you could 
like me, it you knew me better.” A sudden 
light illumined the weather-worn face, seeming 
to change its hardness and deep-lined cynicism 
into something warm and gentle and com- 
pletely sincere. ‘You see, I admire you, 
Senator—as who does not? And I like you, 
too. And anyway, we both love our Julia— 
so why shouldn’t we geton? As Euclides says: 


“ Things equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another.” ’ 
Lzlia’s smile was infectious. This woman ’s 


got something, thought Marcus. 
know what it is, but she ’s got it. 

Rather pompously, the Senator led the 
way across the trim lawn to the cool atrium. 
Here were the waxen busts of his own ancestors 
and his wife’s, ranged along the pillared 
portico in solemn order, proudly throned on 
fluted pedestals. Laelia Terentia quizzed 
them through her priceless emerald eyeglass. 
* By the Twins! Piso, Pompilius, Mucius— 
Varro, Quintilianus. What ancestry! ’ 

*‘You’re a Varro, Lelia, aren’t you?’ 
Julia’s inquiry was completely naive. 

*“Me—a Varro?’ The ancient nouvelle 
riche glanced at her hostess sharply. ‘ Pulling 
my old leg, eh ?’ 

‘But... but... aren’t the Varrones in the 
gens Terentia?’ 

The swift and grim smile which flashed 
across the tight lips of the Senator was inter- 
cepted by the visitor, and reciprocated by a 
broad wink as she said: ‘We're talking 
genealogy, Julia carissima. Yours and your 
husband’s, not mine. That is another story, 


I don’t 


LADY LALIA ENTERTAINS 


as the writers say when they want you to buy 
their next book. Am I right, Senator? But 
never mind. I’m thinking of that fine young 
son of yours. He doesn’t lack noble examples 
from the past. And that nice girl you ’ve 
chosen for him—’ 

* He chose her for himself, Domina Lalia,’ 
corrected Marcus. * Young people nowadays 
do their own matchmaking.’ 

‘All the same,’ said Julia proudly, 
*‘Volumnia comes from one of the finest 
country families. And she’s a _ darling. 
Isn’t she, Marcus?’ 

*She certainly is, my dear,’ agreed the 
Senator. 

* Then look!’ cried Lelia excitedly. ‘* The 
engagement ’s not yet public, is it? I thought 
not. Now see here, Senator. I want to 
announce it at my party. I’ve told your 
wife about it already. Quite a small affair.’ 

‘Only about five hundred guests,’ laughed 
Julia. 

‘Not five hundred. Four hundred odd, 
perhaps. You and dear Julia will be staying 
with me. You know you've got to be in 
Rome just about then for the Corvellus 
case. Never mind how / know. And I 
promise you ’ll be more comfortable than in 
one of those wretched, crowded hotels.’ 

‘But really, Lady Lelia,’ interrupted 
Marcus. ‘ We have got a town house of our 
own, you know.’ 

‘And how d’ you suppose Lady Julia 
would enjoy opening it in the middle of 
August? Oh, yes. I know I’m an interfer- 
ing old cat. But even an old cat has the 
right to be fond of her friends.’ 

Marcus looked embarrassed, which was 
hardly his habit. ‘ I think you ’re an extremely 
kind and hospitable friend, Domina Lalia. 
But... 

‘But me no buts, Senator illustrissime. 

It’s all settled. Definitely.’ 
'»‘ It’s going to be a gorgeous party, Marcus,’ 
cried Julia. Her eyes were glowing. ‘ Lady 
Lelia wants to introduce a wonderful new 
artistic genius to all the best people in Rome. 
He ’s from the land of the Serici—and a real 
genius. Isn’t he, Lelia dear?’ 

The Senator frowned. ‘ Never heard of a 
Seres in Rome before. We’ve foreigners 
enough in the place, the gods know. But 
who ever saw a Seres in the West? They 
keep to their own end of the earth, as a rule. 
What’s this one doing in Rome, Lady 
Lelia?’ 
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Lalia raised a wrinkled but saucy finger. 
‘Ah! That’s still a secret, Senator.’ 

* The godlike Trajan disapproves of mystery- 
mongering strangers in his capital, Lady 
Lelia.’ 

* Marcus!’ Such a shocked expression on 
Julia’s gentle face. But her husband’s face 
was grave, his tone emphatic. It was most 
reprehensible for Lelia Terentia to giggle at 
his solemnity. 

* His Imperial Majesty will approve of this 
one after my little party,’ said Lelia. ‘So 
will Her Majesty. You'll see.’ 

‘I sincerely hope so, ma’am.’ I do wish 
he wouldn’t grunt, thought Julia. Fancy 
grunting at such a lovely invitation! 

* Then you will come, both of you?’ asked 
Lelia. ‘I know I said it was all settled— 
but there ’s still such a disapproving look in 
the Senator’s eye.’ 

‘Of course we'll come, Lelia dearest. 
Never mind the Senatorial eye. What about 
a little refreshment? ’ 

* Duc me modo illuc,’ cried the forthright 
guest. ‘My tongue’s simply hanging out. 
Lead me to it.’ 


HERE were cosy seats by the border of 
the marble fountain in the delightful 
inner courtyard, where the sunlight broke 
the plashing waters into coloured jewels. 


Maconis, the huge African major-domo, 
appeared from back of beyond with an ample 
silver tray of wines and syrups. Two slaves 
behind him bore dishes of cold meats— 
chicken, tongue, smoked boar, delicate 
slices of lamb, all most temptingly garnished. 

And the fountain-pond itself—why, it 
was alive with a fairy merchandise of tiny 
barges and ketches, sailing to the light breeze, 
bobbing over the ripples. ‘ Mother Juno !’ 
cried Lelia, in delight. ‘ What are those?’ 

For answer, her hostess handed her a long 
thin cane, with a hook at the end. ‘ Fish, 
darling, and find out.’ 

Lelia caught a minute painted barge, 
and brought it to land. ‘Snails! Oooo! 
Ummm!’ 

‘There ’s oysters in some,’ said Marcus, 
licking his lips. ‘Cold prawns, toc.’ His 
eyes were greedy. 

Lelia gobbled her first snail. ‘ But what 
an idea, Julia! How sweet! Whatever made 
you think of it?’ 

‘Marcus thought of it.’ 
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‘Senator,’ declared the visitor, * you ’re 
a very naughty man—keeping wonderful 
notions like this to yourself!’ 

Marcus waved a deprecating arm, in 
between his fishing. ‘Not my own little 
fancy, I’m afraid. I had it from Pliny— 
from his magnificent new manor-house in 
Tuscany. He will talk so much about his 
possessions—so I thought there’d be no 
harm in an infringement of this little copyright.’ 

Julia hooked him a ketch of prawns. 
* Thanks, dilecta, but I’m for the snails 
and oysters. Pretty good diet, eh?’ 

* I doubt very much,’ said Lelia, munching 
busily, ‘if Czcilius Secundus, for all his 
wealth, eats any better than this. But there— 
money can’t buy good taste. I only hope my 
little party will please you, august Senator, 
as much as this one’s pleasing me.” 

‘I’m not august, Domina Lalia. Heaven 
forfend! All I ask in life, at my age, is a 
little treat now and then. His Imperial 
Majesty—may the gods protect his shadow— 
would probably think this sort of thing rather 
frivolous. But—dulce est desipere in loco.’ 

* Quite right,’ agreed Lelia, popping another 
snail into her large, carmined mouth: ‘A 
little nonsense now and then is relished by the 
wisest men.’ 

* Money is all very well, Domina Lalia— 
Marcus went on. 

* Too true,’ sighed Julia. 

Her husband frowned at the interruption 
of his essay, and proceeded with pomposity. 
* Money, I say, is all very well. But the wise 
gods impose limits on its importance. Now 
if J had money—I mean a Jot of money, 
Lady Lzlia—I just shouldn't know what to do 
with it.’ 

* I should, darling,’ said Julia. 


* DHEW!’ The Senator puffed, and wiped 

his brow. ‘ What a visitation!’ Lelia 
Terentia’s highly ornamental litter was just 
at the bend of the road. 

Julia took his arm. ‘I don’t think that’s 
very kind of you, corculum. And she’s so 
kind to us.’ 

*She uses us,” replied Marcus. 

* Uses us?’ 

* Of course. We ’re somebodies, and she ’s 
a nobody. Very nice for a woman like her to 
be on friendly terms with a family like ours. 
Just what she needs.” 


*You do talk nonsense, my duck. Not 





always, of course. Most of the time you re 
the wisest of men. But just now, aren’t you 
being the least bit silly?’ 

* 1 should like to know why you make that 
remark,’ returned Marcus, somewhat stiffly. 

* Because Lelia Terentia knows everybody, 
as I ’ve told you so many times. She ’s simply 
thick with the Empress herself.’ 

‘Her Majesty has to meet all sorts. She 
can afford to be tolerant, broadminded. But 
do you think our really best old Roman and 
Latin families would have any truck with the 
widow of a moneylender and tax-farmer— 
and with what a reputation!’ He snorted. 
‘We'll be the only decent people at her 
precious party.’ 

‘I think there ‘ll be a few others, darling,’ 
cooed Julia. 


ES, all Rome was at Lelia Terentia’s 
party. Even her vast halls and salons 
were packed out by the seemingly endless 
crowd that filed up her gleaming marble 
staircase to greet her, and passed into the 
impressive Cheops Room for the great show. 
There was no Oriental guest of honour to 
be seen. But who cared as they squeezed in 
and yelled their insincerities against the noise 


of the rainbow-clad negro band, which 
swayed and swung and trumpeted and fluted 
between the high granite pillars? Then the 
clamour died down as the major-domo, a 
majestic Syrian, raised his hand for silence. 

Two singers appeared, a youth and a girl, 
Greeks dressed in white and gold, exquisite to 


look at. The grace of their simple costume 
evoked fresh murmurs of admiration. To 
the accompaniment of harp and flute they 
sang songs that were old in the palmy days 
of Sparta and violet-crowned Athens, yet 
ever new. The stirring war-songs of immortal 
Tyrtzus, the deathless freedom-song of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the brave 
drinking-songs of Callistratus. The girl’s 
voice was pure, liquid sweetness, blending 
perfectly with the full, strong baritone of the 
boy. And they poured their souls into their 
singing. Finishing, the delightful pair bowed 
themselves off in a tumult of applause. They 
took one curtain, two, three. Then the 
major-domo stepped forward. ‘Lords and 
ladies, there can be no encores. We have a 
big programme to come.’ 

The chattering began again. The men 
spoke of the songs and the singing, but 
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the women concentrated on the costumes. 
‘Such materials—such style—such gorgeous 
simplicity!’ Yet, Lelia Terentia might not 
have appreciated some of the comments. 
* Of course, with ai/ the money in the world, 
she can scour the four seas for the finest and 
best.’ ‘Yes. Marry a clever tax-farmer, 
see that he makes a further fortune out of 
real estate, and doesn’t live too long afterwards 
—and you can give quite nice parties.’ 
* But where ’s her Seres? Shall we have him 
for supper?’ 

* Silence, please, lords and ladies! Silence 
for the ballet!’ It was indeed worth silence. 
First, a body of Syrians, the men costumed 
as desert warriors, the girls naked from waist 
up, save for their dainty golden breastplates, 
their faces veiled to the eyes. Swaying 
slowly and voluptuously at first, within the 
glittering circle of the spearmen, they swept 
rapidly into wilder and still wilder rhythm 
to the stamping and shouting of the ring 
about them, the clattering of spear on shield, 
and the demon frenzy of the orchestra. The 
fury spilled over into the company. They, 
too, would have danced, had there been room 
to move. 

Before the spectators could even give vent to 
their applause, however, the desert dancers 
dissipated like a cloud, and the stage was 
taken by a sudden and sinuous human rivulet 
of gold and silver, patterning out in a riot 
of wondrous silken draperies—now opening, 
now folding close, now revealing and now 
cloaking the ripple and gleam of arms and 
legs, glistening torso and shining mask. 
And this was truly something new. 

Hard-boiled, sophisticated Rome, accus- 
tomed to the exotic, blasé about it, had seen 
nothing like this—for here was the thrill of 
an unknown culture. How they moved, 
these living puppets! How they flashed and 
curled and coalesced and broke and mended 
again! What a marriage it was of bodily 
grace with the craftsmanship of weaver and 
broiderer and goldsmith! What a show! 

This time the tempestuous applause was 
followed by cries for the ballet-master. And 
the dancers, flowing off the stage into the 
wings on either side, revealed Lelia Terentia— 


and friend. 

A STRANGE young man, slim, under 
medium height, yellow, slant-eyed. He 

wore a coat of blue silk, close-fitting, figured 
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with gold and silver most fantastically. Fine 
jade buttons with gold bosses kept it sheathed 
above a shining skirt of yellow silk, beneath 
which the small feet showed in their red silken 
slippers, bordered in blue. 

‘Honoured guests,’ cried their hostess, 
above the din. ‘Let me present the artist 
who created the ballets you have just seen— 
the honourable Huan-see, from the land of 
the Seres.’ 

‘Speech!’ The call was insistent. The 
young stranger looked doubtfully at Lelia, but 
she smiled, and nodded her encouragement. 

‘Lords and ladies of Lome,’ he began. 
There were faint titters at the quaint, high- 
pitched voice, and its ‘L’ instead of ‘ R ’— 
but these were angrily hushed. ‘I have come 
flom afal to visit your gleat city, though flom 
a city just as gleat. Youl Empile is famous 
in wal—but mine is famous in the alts of 
peace, and these I bling to you.’ 

Right at the back, poked into a corner, the 
young Captain Marcellus and his Volumnia 
stood on their chairs, craning their necks, like 
so many others, for a better view. ‘ Jsn’t he 
fascinating?’ the girl whispered. 

* The Sericus? Huh! He can’t even speak 
properly. He said “* impolto ” for “* importo,’”’ 
Marcellus disparaged. 


* Could you speak his language any better?’ 

* Yes, if I’d the chance to learn it.’ 

* I think he speaks beautiful Latin.’ 

‘You would,’ snapped Marcellus, rattled 
by her tone rather than by the statement. 

‘What d’ you mean—I would?’ 

‘You ’re like all the other women here. 


Swept off your feet bya... bya... .’4 

‘By a great artist,’ said Volumnia, no 
longer whispering. ‘ By a master of colour, 
costume, rhythm, and décor.’ She eyed him 
stormily. ‘Why are you being so horrid, 
Marcellus? Is it jealousy?’ 

* What?’ he cried. ‘ Jealousy of a yellow 
barbarian who can’t pronounce his “R’s” ?’ 

*You are jealous. I think it’s hateful. 
And you ’re rude, too.’ 

*Me—rude?’ Marcellus could hardly 
believe his ears. 

*Sh! Sh-h-h!’ cried those in front. 
Marcellus gripped his short sword. He could 
cheerfully have murdered them all. But 
more cheerfully could he have murdered that 
confounded Seres, upon whom his beloved’s 
eyes were even now fixed in glowing adoration. 

‘In my distant countly,’ the Seres was 
saying, ‘ we love beauty, we wolship beauty.’ 
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* There!’ hissed Marcellus in Volumnia’s 
ear. ‘*“* Folman adolamus.” I told you he 
couldn’t pronounce his “‘R’s.” He’s up 
to no good, that fellow. I’m going to find 
out more about him—and let His Majesty 
know, what ’s more.’ 

* If you do,’ whispered Volumnia furiously, 
*I°ll never speak to you again.’ 


'HE last guests had gone, and Volumnia 
was weeping on her pillow because she 
and her soldier had parted in anger. But up 
in Lelia’s magnificent bedroom Julia was 
enjoying snow-creams and toothsome placenta 
and a last gossip. What a party!’ 

* Did you enjoy yourself, my dear?’ 

‘Enjoy myself! I’ve never seen such a 
show. Your Seres certainly Aas brought 
something to Rome.’ 

Lelia smiled. ‘I’ll say he has.’ 

Julia grasped her hand. ‘ Lelia—do tell 
me. Who is he? A secret ambassador?’ 

‘In a way.’ 

* What ’s he doing here—really and truly?’ 

“He told you. “Blinging beauty to 
balbalian Lomans.”’ ’ 

Julia burst out laughing at the clever 
mimicry. ‘It’s more interesting than that. 
Tell me, Lelia darling. I won’t breathe a 
word—cross my heart.’ 

*We-ell,” said Lelia. ‘Don’t speak of it 
to more than forty or fifty of your best 
friends. I’ve not told more than a hundred 
of mine—as yet.’ She gave Julia a whimsical 
but shrewd glance. ‘The fact is, we’re in 
partnership, Huan-see and I.’ 

* Partnership? ’ 

“Why not?’ 

*“I—I don’t understand, Lelia dear. 
kind of partnership?’ 

Lalia Terentia laughed, as gaily as a child. 
‘Artistes of the mode, my pet. Huan-see, 
simple soul, would call it, in his funny way, 
just “ dlessmakels.” But that would get us 
nowhere with the snobs. No. We aim to 
become the leading arbitri elegantiarum in 
the Western world. Hence the party.’ 

*The party? » 

‘Carissima mea, you don’t suppose I 
throw parties like to-night’s just to feed 
stranger stomachs and lubricate the gullets 
of people for whom I don’t give a twopenny 
damn? I’m a business woman, Julia. My 
departed husband, peace be upon his Manes, 
taught me that. I may be rich, but I ’m going 
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to be much richer. So, as I can’t compete 
with the East when it comes to the job I 
know most about, which is fashion, I ’ve 
decided to bring it out West. You follow, 
don’t you?’ 

*I—I ’m not sure. 
commercial.’ 

‘It is, darling. People talk at parties. 
What ’s more to the point, they talk about 
parties— when they’re parties like mine, 
anas mea.’ 

* They ‘ll certainly talk about this one— 
for months.’ 


It all sounds horribly 


* Exactly. Word of mouth, dear heart. 
That ’s better advertising than any of your 
common venditationes posted up on a wall. 
Our guests will talk of Huan-see and his silken 
costumes for many a long day. And if they 
want to see more of him, they can find him on 
the Capitoline.’ 

‘On the Capitoline?’ 

‘Yes, domina illustrissima. Me too. As 
my golden-hued little colleague would say, 
we re “ tlading as Menophis.” And we ’re 
letting all Rome, including the Empress, into 
the great secret.’ 


Harvest Legends and Customs of 


Eastern Ceylon 





S. V. O. SOMANADER, F.R.G.S. 


ARVEST-TIME is the season when 

quaint agricultural practices, based on 
legend, obtain in various parts of the coast 
district of Batticaloa in eastern Ceylon where 
I live. 

Not long ago, when in holiday mood I 
was strolling along the vast stretches of 
paddy-fields under our irrigation scheme, I 
found great interest in the harvesters’ varied 
operations. Some were reaping or gathering, 
others were threshing or sifting, and yet others 
were stacking the golden grain; while the 
women were gleaning, trampling, winnowing, 
or helping in the heaping. Naturally, the 
whole place looked a hive of activity. 

What interested me most in the operations, 
however, were the superstitious methods 
adopted to prevent the hard-earned paddy 
being stolen—especially during the sifting, 
threshing, or garnering—by malevolent spirits, 
which, in Tamil, are named ‘poothams.’ 
The simple cultivators, who bank on the 
beliefs handed down by their forefathers, 
think that the poothams can work great evil 


if they are not thwarted by ‘manthrams’ 
(charms), or appeased by offerings. That is 
why the rustics resort to curious devices to 
prevent these goblins pilfering their paddy, 
unperceived by mortal eyes, and stealthily 
carrying away large quantities of the grain to 
the distant hills which line the horizon, and 
which are regarded as the poothams’ home. 
To these strange customs I shall refer later. 


hg earenyny against one of the crude watch- 
huts in front of which the threshing took 
place, I asked Bawa, one of the cultivators: 
‘Are you sure that poothams did exist, and do 
exist? And how do you know that they 
spirit away your paddy, unseen?’ My 
agricultural friend was a man with shining 
bald pate, and scraggy moustache, and 
dressed in loose, scarlet pants, which, locally, 
are called ‘siruval.’ 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘True, we have not seen 
the evil spirits, but our ancestors cannot be 
wrong. They have fallen victim to the thefts 
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of these demons, and so what has been handed 
down to us as a tradition must be believed. 
There is a story to support this belief.’ 

‘I should like to hear it,’ I said eagerly. 
And, tightening his belt, Bawa braced himself 
to a narrative mood. I was all ears for his 
tale. 

* According to certain rural folk,’ he began, 
‘it appears that, during the reign of 
Kulakoddu, Maharajah of Kandy, there 
lived a large number of these poothams under 
his control. With their gigantic help, Kula- 
koddu seems to have constructed large tanks 
or reservoirs and built many palaces out of 
rocks.’ 

‘Which tanks?’ I broke in. 
palaces?’ 

‘I shall come to that,’ he answered, 
not willing to interrupt his story. ‘These 
poothams were not unlike human beings; 
only, some people state that they assumed 
different shapes. It seems that their hair was 
curly, and fingers and toes short and crooked, 
though they possessed monstrous bodies and 
strength. They worked at night-time, but 
disappeared during the day.’ 

I looked very doubtful, but my storyteller 
was confident. Taking a load of crumpled 
betel, ‘chunam’ (baked lime), sliced areca- 


‘And what 


nuts, and a twist of tobacco from his waist, he 
continued: ‘Now I come to your query. It 
may interest you to know that Kantalai and 
Minneriya Tanks, in which Kulakoddu took 
particular interest, are said to have been 


erected in this way. Why, country folk yet 
believe that there are poothams still guarding 
these tanks.’ 

‘And about the palaces you referred to?’ I 
chimed in. 

‘Yes,’ he proceeded, ‘rural folklore has it 
that the “thousand-pillared hall” (the Brazen 
Palace) at Anuradhapura, too, was built by 
these spirits at night. The funny thing about 
it all was, so they say, that, before the building 
could be completed, dawn arrived and the 
poothams had to vanish, leaving the work 
unfinished.’ 

* How interesting!’ I exclaimed. 

‘But wait. This is not the end of the story,’ 
my informant went on. ‘It seems that 
Kulakoddu afterwards found that it was no 
easy matter to feed these terrible monsters, 
with gargantuan appetites, for such a long 
period. In order to get rid of them, therefore, 
he ordered them one night to bring ashore a 
certain moss-covered tree which had been sunk 
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previously, in secret, in the sea at his request 
by his ordinary servants. In response to his 
command, these novel workmen tried their 
level best to beach the slimy tree, but could 
not do so as it was too slippery to handle, 
especially without proper thumbs.’ 

‘And so?’ I inquired, showing that I was 
closely following the narrative. 

‘Fearing that Kulakoddu would punish 
them for not executing his order successfully,’ 
and here Bawa stretched his left hand towards 
the horizon, ‘they ran to yonder hills, never to 
face their royal master again. From that time 
onward, they took to stealing paddy from the 
fields, unseen by human eyes, and consumed 
the grain, after husking it, at the foot of the 
hills.’ 

*How do you know that?’ I asked. 

‘Those who have dared go to the foot of 
those faraway hills have seen nothing but the 
empty husks there. Who ever could have 
removed the paddy to that distant and difficult 
place to be husked and eaten there? You 
will see now why our cultivators avoid going 
to the pootham-haunted hills where the 
heaps of empty husks reveal the poothams’ 
unseen presence and their mischief. Further, 
that is why our men regard these monsters as 
a great terror and a nuisance in their fields. 
So one will not wonder why we adopt methods 
to prevent these spirits doing harm to our 
grain, or making depredations on our stored 
crop.” 


HEN his story was finished, Bawa 

turned away abruptly, and I thought I 
had caused his work delay and disturbance. 
But not a bit! He only did that for a moment 
to signal to his helpers to carry on with their 
task, and to indicate that he would join them 
in a short while. Then he asked me: ‘Do 
you know that we peasants hold the belief 
that these poothams never allow saplings of 
the banyan-tree to grow under the parent 
plant?’ 

‘Why?’ I queried, getting more interested. 

‘Because,’ he explained, ‘the banyan- 
leaves, it is said, betrayed the forms of the 
poothams, and revealed their plunder. In 
connection with this belief, there is another 
quaint story, which I shall relate. 

‘It appears that a woman once cooked food 
under a banyan-tree for her sons who were 
working in an adjoining field. When the 
meal was ready, she covered the rice and curry 
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with the leaves of a banyan-sapling growing 
under the mother-tree, and took the food to 
her sons, who, at the moment, were engaged 
in threshing paddy. No sooner had she 
approached them than she observed, with 
the help of the sapling leaves, that poothams 
were spiriting away the grain they were 
threshing. She shouted out to the poothams, 
but the sons thought that their mother was 
suffering under a hallucination. It was not 
until they had drawn near her, however, that 
they were able to discern the evil ones working 
great havoc. Thereafter, they guarded the 
paddy with leaves of banyan-saplings, and 
continued their operations without loss. 
The result was that their yield was found to be 
greater than usual. But to prevent such 
methods being used to act to their detriment, 
the poothams thenceforward always uprooted 
the banyan-seedlings growing near the paddy- 
fields which formed their stealing-grounds.’ 
Here my narrator stopped short, as his 
fellow-workers urgently wanted him. I 
thanked him, and he bowed low in salaam 
before he left me. ‘Terrible fellows these 
poothams must be!’ I said to myself. 


MENTIONED at the outset that strange 
devices are adopted to prevent the evil 


poothams from pilfering the golden grain, 


unperceived by mortal eyes, The devices 
are connected chiefly with the threshing, 
measuring, and heaping of paddy. 

To begin with, one will find ‘esims,’ or 
talismans, hung on ropes running round the 
threshing-floor right in the middle of the 
field. These talismans are written by Muslim 
peasants on slips of paper, and contain Arabic 
letters. And as the team of patient buffaloes 
goes round and round the heaped-up paddy- 
sheaves in the centre of the roped area, thus 
threshing the grain, often to the quaint music 
of the peasants’ songs, the cultivator has no 
fear lurking in his mind that the malevolent 
goblins will spirit away his hard-earned 
toil. 

Sometimes I have found these esims pasted 
on to sticks, and planted on the grain-heap 
when the sifting operations are on. They 
look like small white flags stuck on the sifted 
pile of paddy. The sifting, by the way, is 
done by the men standing on stick-trestles, 
made in the form of a tripod and lashed with 
straw, and ‘pouring’ the grain from a certain 
height, to enable the wind to separate the 
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paddy, which falls directly below, from the 
chaff, which, being lighter, is carried away 
diagonally to a short distance. 

In some paddy-fields, after the grain has 
been threshed by the buffaloes, or by women 
trampling on it, a bow and arrow is planted 
on the stored crop to scare off the goblins 
which may come, unobserved, to work 
damage. Another method of frightening 
away the intruders is by dipping a branch of 
margosa-leaves into an earthen pot containing 
sea-water, and sprinkling the saline liquid on 
the paddy-heap. Poothams, it is held, would 
not relish such bitter food! Not infrequently, 
in Tamil and Muslim areas, the paddy is 
measured with the chaff, as it is thought that 
the poothams will not feast on grain that has 
been taken count of. 

Besides esims and other devices I have 
mentioned, a charm, popularly called 
‘arakku,’ is used in some agricultural areas. 
The arakku consists of silver, copper, iron, 
coral, pearl, and chanks, in addition to 
‘valampuri’ (a kind of fruit), ‘chadaimudi’ 
(a vegetable), and a phial of arrack, all shut 
up in a box, and buried with margosa-leaves 
—a great safeguard—in the middle of the 
threshing-floor. These are supposed to 
appease the demons. 


PART from offerings to propitiate the 
poothams, or defensive weapons, such 
as iron rods or bows and arrows, to terrify 
them, or charms like esims to ward off their 
attack, clever ruses or hoaxes are practised 
by the cultivators to guard against the 
damage wrought by these wicked spirits. 
For instance, during threshing-time, the 
peasants, be they Muslims or Tamils, do not 
speak their own language, Tamil, but employ 
a peculiar patois deliberately introduced to 
make speech unintelligible to the poothams, 
and to confound them. In this way, the men 
tease and deceive the evil spirits which may be 
lurking about unnoticed, as the spirits, through 
long association with the cultivators, are 
supposed to understand the language of 
ordinary use. 

To give some examples. The threshing- 
buffalo goes by the name ‘ vari-kalan’ (the 
productive-legged one). A small basket is 
called ‘kunchy-vayan’ (tiny-mouthed), while 
a big one is termed ‘peru-vayan’ (large- 
mouthed). Then the ‘marakkal,’ or measure, 
is referred to as ‘kanakkan’ (accountant), 
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and the rope is known as nedu-valan (the 
long-tailed one). Every implement, too, has 
a different name on the threshing-floor, to 
keep the goblins ignorant of what is going on 
in the field. 

It is significant that, in all this conversational 
device, all expressions suggesting decrease or 
ill-luck are scrupulously avoided, and terms 
signifying gain or good-fortune are sub- 
stituted. Thus, ‘drive the buffalo’ is ex- 
pressed as ‘multiply the vari-kalan’; ‘bring 
some water’ becomes ‘multiply some 
“vellum”’” (flood); and ‘go home for rice’ 
has for its substitute ‘multiply home for 
“vellai”’ (white)—rice being regarded as 
white. 

In all these cases it is also significant that 
the Tamil word ‘perukku,’ which means 
‘multiply,’ is used in every sentence as the 
predicate denoting the increase. Further, 
it may be mentioned that while measuring, 
or rather counting the measures (‘kottu’) 
when the measuring is done, the number ten, 
each time, is referred to as ‘lapam,’ which 
connotes profit or increase. 

Before ending, I must allude to yet another 
device which is often adopted to pacify the 


poothams, or to secure their good favour. 
In this instance, a small structure, built of 
sticks and roofed with green, plaited 
coconut-leaves, is erected close to the threshed 
paddy-stacks, and within this altar are 
placed propitiatory offerings in the shape of 
rice, plantains, coconuts, and betel, not to 
mention shoe-flowers and other flowers, to 
divert the evil ones from their mischief. 
This practice is to be found usually among 
Hindu cultivators, who share the supersti- 
tious beliefs in common with their Muslim 
brethren. 

In this way life goes on with the simple 
peasant on the east coast of Ceylon. Hard- 
working and resourceful as he is, he is withal 
steeped in superstition, and, though the 
“schoolmaster is abroad,’ the rustic still persists 
in the idea that poothams do pilfer his paddy. 
We cannot entirely blame him, for he cherishes 
such notions not only through heredity, but 
also by the very nature of his environment. 
Who amongst us is not superstitious, if not 
in agricultural matters, at least in some other 
respect? And so it will, perhaps, take a 
long time before the peasant can be made to 
give up his fanciful beliefs. 


— LL 


Vivamus, mea Lesbia 


(Catullus, Carmina, v.) 


Here’s life, my dear, and love, my jo, 
Enjoy them while you may; 

O” pratin’ dotards tak’ nae tent, 
Nor heed the things they say. 


Oh, ilka gloamin’ dies the sun, 
But dawnin’ sees him rise; 

But man when aince his candle’s snuffed, 
Flat oot for ever lies. 


Sae kiss me, lass, a thoosand times, 
And syne a thoosand mair! 

Again! again! nae sense in thrift, 
Love’s gowd ’twere sin tae spare. 


And when we've kissed and kissed again, 
In case we ken the sum, 

We'll start again and mix them up. 
In vain will Envy come, 


A spitefu’ knave wi’ jealous ee, 
Tae cast his spell on you and me. 


T. L. Howie. 





The Ingenious Eskimo 





HENRY J. PEARY 


gp ypute the majority of whom can neither 
read nor write, are now receiving their 
first income-tax forms. That seems a pity to 
me, since here is one of the few completely 
independent people left in a heavily-regi- 
mented world. Because Eskimos are supposed 
to make quite a lot of money from trapping, 
the authorities consider it right to impose the 
tax. It may be of interest to you to learn that 
a wealthy trapper may carry as much as five 
hundred pounds on him, spending only a 
few shillings here and there. I am hoping 
that income tax is not going to prove the first 
of many evils. Once the Eskimo gets familiar 
with our gadgets and conventions he will lose 
his ingenious ways. 

My acquaintance with the Eskimos began 
about fifteen years ago, when I travelled in 
the Arctic. From them I learned much. 
My starting-point, King Island, off Alaska, in 
the turbulent Bering Sea, is a bare rock, which 
seems to be quite unfit for human habitation. 
After landing on the razor-like rocks with 
considerable difficulty, and clambering up 
the cliffs, you come across what is perhaps 
the most inaccessible settlement in the world. 
No one from temperate regions could ever live 
there and be happy. For months at a time 
it is covered with ice. The rest of the year a 
salty wind sweeps over it, stunting any 
vegetable growth. 


FIVE generations ago a group of Eskimos 
went to the island. Several lost their lives 
trying to land. For those who survived, 
things seemed to be pretty hopeless. Below 
the cliffs in a seething sea were seals for the 
catching. Further out were fishes of every 
description. But there was no way of reaching 
this waiting harvest. 

It was on that black, forbidding rock that 
the first catapult-launching apparatus was 


made. Strong thongs of walrus-hide were 
placed under a kayak. Four men, two on 
either side, swung the boat to and fro, letting 
go at a prearranged signal. The kayak, with 
Eskimo in it, was flung in a wide arc, clearing 
the breakers, and landing safely on the sea 
beyond. I have seen twenty kayaks being 
catapulted one by one in exactly the same way 
as they were five generations ago. 

Wolves are a constant pest, particularly 
in north Greenland. They attack dogs, 
caribou, wild reindeer, and even, when they 
are ravenous, the Eskimos. Unless the wolves 
are kept down, trading activities are hampered. 
On the face of it you might think it impossible 
to kill a ferocious, six-foot wolf without 
using a rifle, but the Eskimo has a method 
all his own. 

I had my first lesson from a lad of twelve, 
who treated the whole business with the utmost 
calmness. Of the two I was the more anxious. 
From the pocket of his fur jerkin he took a 
piece of flexible whalebone. Dubiously I 
watched him sharpen it at either end. This 
seemed a strange way of going about killing 
a wolf, I thought. He bent the bone in half, 
lashing the ends together with a length of 
sinew. Next, he moulded a piece of greasy 
fat round the whole thing, and put it in the 
water, where it was soon frozen solid. This 
done, the sinew was carefully removed. 

We had to walk about two miles before my 
companion found what he considered to be 
suitable ground. He then carefully laid the 
bait in position, conducting me to a snow- 
drift a few yards away. We had not long to 
wait. Presently a mangy wolf came along. 
Obviously it would smell the fat, but not us, 
as we lay well to windward. Down went 
the fat at a single gulp. Once in the creature’s 
stomach it melted, releasing the whalebone 
with great force. In ten minutes we were 
examining the body. No wolf could possibly 
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survive such a terrible internal wound and still 
live. My companion ran his knife along the 
stomach, retrieved the bone, and we went 
back to the settlement. Despite the popular 
supposition that wolves are crafty, this ruse 
has never been known to fail. 


I HAVE often travelled very long distances 
with Eskimos. There is no better educa- 
tion. Lacking a sledge, and living in an area 
where the nearest tree may be over a hundred 
miles away, your Eskimo will soak strips of 
walrus-hide in water, then roll them into 
lengths. Left out in the wind for a few hours, 
they freeze into something more reliable 
than wood. Several of these pieces strapped 
securely together make a fine sledge. 

One of the most important items to take 
on an Arctic journey is dried grass. This is 
for the inside of the boots, to prevent frost- 
bite, enemy of every traveller. An Eskimo 
will forgo food, even dogs, but he must have 
his grass, gathered the previous summer when 
the shoots came through the snow. Yes, it is 
what we call insulation, but the Eskimo has 
never heard the word. 

Very few rations are carried. The bulk 
is for the dogs. The only remaining item is 


about two or three pints of seal-oil for heating 
and lighting. 
Eskimo travellers cover many miles in a 


short space of time. They build their 
temporary accommodation in three-quarters 
of an hour by packing snow into a dome shape, 
using a trekking-pole as king-pin. For a 
window, what is wrong with a sheet of ice? 
Unless he has matches from the trading- 
post, the traveller has to rely on friction to 
start the seal-oil lamp, the long flame of which 
both heats and illuminates. Turn out any 
Eskimo’s pockets, and you will always find 
a piece of very dry wood, a rough socket, 
and a length of sinew. Fixing the wood in 
the socket, he holds the socket firmly between 
his teeth and, aided by the sinew, spins the 
wood until the piece of oily moss catches fire. 
Once the lamp is lighted, the Eskimo feels at 
home, even though he may be on an icefloe 
a hundred miles away from his family. 
Don’t get the idea that snow-houses are 
refrigerators. Separated from the bleak wind 
by only a few inches of tightly-packed snow, 
I have often had to strip to the waist. Even 
then, I have perspired freely. You can stay 
in a snow-house for months in midwinter 
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without it deteriorating, because the out- 
side temperature—usually far below zero— 
neutralises the heat within. 

Every Eskimo traveller likes to make a good 
meal before setting out on the day’s journey. 
Peering out of his house, he notices a few 
hungry birds circling overhead. Quickly he 
forces a hole in the roof, places some raw meat 
round the edges, and waits. In a few minutes 
the first bird is ravenously pecking. It is a 
simple matter to pull it inside by the legs. 
Once the bird has been killed, it is plucked, 
gutted, and is roasting over the lamp in a very 
short time. 


UPPOSING you were alone in a snow- 

house. A solitary wolf persists in hang- 
ing about outside. You have no firearms, 
no piece of whalebone, nothing with which 
to protect yourself except a long-bladed 
knife. Unless you kill that wolf it will most 
certainly break into your shelter whilst you 
are asleep, and kill you. Kill or be killed is 
arctic law, however much you happen to 
love wild animals. 

A stranger may not know what to do, but 
here is what the Eskimo does, and always 
successfully. Sitting inside his house, he 
nicks his finger, smearing the blood over the 
blade of the knife. When the coast is clear 
he quickly slithers out through the snow, 
embedding the knife, blade upright, in a 
conspicuous position, then returning to watch. 
Presently the wolf arrives, scents the blood, 
and commences licking the blade. Of course, 
it cuts its tongue. As the blood flows so the 
wolf laps it up, hardly understanding what is 
happening. After a few hours it is dead from 
exhaustion and weakness. 

The firearms habit has not yet reached the 
Arctic. Even the huge seal is caught with 
native ingenuity and little else. Seals are very 
timid creatures for all their bulk. You are 
lucky to get within a hundred yards of one 
without seeing it flop back into the sea. 
Armed with a pronged implement and a knife, 
the Eskimo creeps to the edge of the ice. 
Carefully he uses the prongs to scratch the 
ice. The seal, generally below the ice listening, 
hears the sound and, mistaking it for a mating- 
call, surfaces. Before it has time to retreat, 
the hunter has grasped one slippery flipper 
and plied his knife to good advantage. 

I once had given to me a sledge made of 
rolled hides. During the voyage home it was 





stored in the refrigerator. On arriving at 
London [ had it brought up on deck where the 
friends who had come to greet me could see 
it. ‘Why, look! It seems to be melting,’ one 
exclaimed. 

Sure enough the hides were beginning to 
unfurl in the English heat-wave. With dis- 
appointment I allowed the sledge to fall apart. 


LAST NIGHT 


As the two main runners unrolled, we dis- 
covered in each of them a fine fat arctic 
salmon. I mentally added one more item to 
my knowledge of Eskimo ingenuity. The 
runners provide a larder for emergency 
rations. But then, that is only what you 
would expect from a race which outclasses us 
all for improvisation. 


Last Night 





J. L. HEPWORTH 


‘"TOP of the paper,’ teacher said. That’s 

where to put it. Top line. J-a-c-k. 
Big letter G-o-g-g-s. Jack Goggs. Written 
nice. That blot come because nib is crossed. 
Pen can’t write proper. 

‘Write about what you done last night,’ 
teacher said. ‘After school, what you done 
until bedtime.” 

Done nowt, last night. 
for a bit. My ma went out with the old 
feller. Then a woman come out. She said 
to take football away from her house. She 
said: ‘I’m having nodamn windows broke with 
you kids. Get away now, afore Mr Foley 
comes out and gives you some belt.” Always 
nattering, her. But she'll get some crackers 
in her letterbox when it gets firework night. 
Them big ones. They might blow door off, 
but she won’t know who it was that done it. 

Freddie said there was some bottles on 
ash-tip. ‘Not broke,’ he said. When we got 
there we found seven bottles, not broke. 

Alf said: ‘Stand them all up together, like 
they was coconuts at a fair.’ 

Freddie said: ‘One at a time. Longer to 
bust them, that way.’ 

Alf said: ‘Stand them up together like I 
said. You’re not ordering me about.’ 

Freddie said: ‘I told you where these bottles 
was. You're not ordering me about either. 


Football, in street, 


And I’m telling you.’ So Alf went across and 
put his fists up. Then Freddie put his fists up. 
Freddie said: ‘You just touch me, that’s all. 
I’m not feared of you.’ 

“Well, I’m not feared of you,’ Alf said. 
‘And them bottles is going up together, same 
as I told you.’ 

“You start something then,’ Freddie said. 
“You just try it. I'll smash you. Right on 
nose. I’m not feared.’ 

Alf said: ‘You’re feared all right. But 
I’m not.’ Then he jumped up and down, and 
Freddie thought he was hitting, so he started, 
and Alf got it on the nose. Then he fell 
down. The blood come running out, and he 
blubbered and said: ‘I’m telling my dad. I 
wasn’t looking when you done it. You done 
it dirty. My dad’ll get belt to you for this.’ 

Freddie said: ‘I’m not feared of your dad. 
And my dad is bigger anyway. I'll make 
more blood come in a minute.’ But Alf went 
away, blubbering. And the handkerchief to 
his nose went red from the top down. When 
he got home it would be all red. But he started 
it, and Freddie done right to hit him. 

So me and Freddie put them bottles up one 
at a time and threw stones at them like they 
was coconuts at a fair. Until they was all 
busted. Then Freddie said: ‘I bust most. 
I bust five. You done two.’ 
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I said: ‘No. I bust four and you bust 
three.” Freddie was a liar, I thought. 

He said: ‘I counted them bottles. Don’t 
try to tell me how many I busted. I bloody 
counted them, and I’m telling you.’ 

So I told Freddie I knew how many I’d 
busted and I wasn’t having him trying to tell 
me. He started to get funny, thinking he was 
going to do same to me as he done to Alf. 
I said: ‘You better watch out. I’m not 
feared.’ 

He said: ‘You seen me do Alf. I know I 
bust most of them bottles.’ 

Then I got mad because I knew I’d busted 
more than him. So I give him a clout on the 
jaw, and he fell down. Then he got up and 
hit me. Then we was both mad, and we started 
proper. But when he was going to hit, I seen 
it in his eyes first, so I got down and then 
clouted him more than he clouted me. I got 
one on his nose, and that done it. But he 
didn’t blubber, only he hadn’t no handker- 
chief, so I give him mine. But he didn’t say 


he broke more bottles than me after that. 
And after a bit he went away. 


T was dark then. There was tuppence in 

my pocket. Sol went forchips. Not many 
folk were in chip-shop. If I’d had another 
tuppence I’d have had a fish-cake. But I 
only had tuppence, so I had chips, and the 
feller at the shop put some scraps in, like I 
asked him. 

Coming out of the shop, I seen Freddie, 
but he didn’t say nowt about the bottles, so I 
said: ‘See you before school to-morrer, 
Freddie.” 

He said: ‘All right. Corner of Boulter 
Street, same as usual.’ So I knew there 
wasn’t no trouble between us. There wasn’t 
no blood on his nose when I looked, so he 
must have washed it, because it was a good 
clout I give him. 

Outside the shop a dog come along with 
me, sol give itachip. It was an Airedale pup. 
If I’d had a dog, I thought, I’d have had an 
Airedale, because I reckon they’re not feared 
of owt—not even Alsatians. I'd like to have 
a dog not afraid of owt. That’s what I was 
thinking. 

When I got home, the dog was for coming 
in. But I couldn’t do with that, because the 
old feller would have been mad if there was a 
strange dog in the house. So I shut it out, 
and went in and turned the gas up, and IJ 
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seen some bread, left from tea, on a plate. 
At the door that dog ate three slices faster 
than I ever seen a dog eat before. I bet it 
was starved, that dog. So I went back in and 
cut some more bread for it. Then I reckoned 
it would feel a bit better. But the bread was 
dry, so I got some water in a dish, to wash 
the bread down. I bet I saved that dog’s life, 
and it was a grand dog. I wished it was my 
dog. 

When I was giving it the water, my ma and 
the old feller come in at the gate. The old 
feller said: ‘What you doing with that 
dog?’ So I told him it was dying of hunger 
and I was giving it a drink. The old feller 
looked at it, and I could see he’d had a good 
night. He said: ‘That’s an Airedale pup. 
And not a bad one by look of it. I can tell 
a good one.’ 

I said it hadn’t no collar and it was dying 
of hunger. 

‘When I was your age,’ the old feller said, 
‘I had an Airedale. It was a good dog, 
that.’ 

My ma said: ‘Well, if it’s dying of hunger 
itll need better than water.’ 

The old feller said to the dog: ‘Come on, 
lad. Let’s have a look at yer.’ And the dog 
went across and sat at his feet, looking up at 
him. It was a clever dog, the way it done 
that. ‘Better let it come in for a bit of food,’ 
the old feller said, and I knew he had taken a 
liking to it, same as me. After it had looked 
up at him, he had got to like it, because I 
don’t think he ever had a dog what done that 
the same way before. 

So we went in and shut the door, and my 
ma found some meat scraps, and when she 
gave them to the dog it licked her hand, and 
she patted it and said it was a fine dog and 
she liked it. ‘Did you see it lick my hand?’ 
she said. 

We said: ‘Yes.’ 

She said: ‘I never knew a strange dog do 
a thing like that before. Ill see what else I 
can give it.’ Then she looked at me and she 
said: ‘Time you was in bed. You get acup of 
milk and off you go when you’ve drunk it.’ 

So I got the milk and went to bed because I 
knew that when the old feller had left the dog 
and seen me still up there would have been a 
row. But he didn’t see me go, he was so 
taken with the dog. And anyway, I knew 
the dog was all right and it wouldn’t get kicked 
out. I knew that if my ma wanted to keep it, 
then the old feller wouldn’t be able to kick 





it out whether he wanted to or not. It was a 
clever dog, the way it worked itself in. 

The dog was still there this morning. 
Before I come to school, my ma told me to go 
to the shop and get some biscuits for it, so 
I knew it was safe enough, 

At Boulter Street corner I met Freddie, 
same as usual. I said: ‘I’ve got a dog. I 
found it last night. It’s an Airedale. It didn’t 
have no collar.’ 

Freddie said: ‘Airedales is no good. 
Alsatians is the best dogs. An Alsatian 
would beat an Airedale at fighting. 

So I said: ‘Not this Airedale. No Alsatian 
would beat my dog. I’m telling you.’ 

He looked at me, and then he rubbed his 
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nose, and then he said: ‘Well, maybe not 
your Airedale. But Alsatians would beat 
other Airedales.’ 

I didn’t say nothing, because maybe they 
would. 


‘ye at the top of the paper,’ teacher 
said. Well, it’s only a little blot. And 
that’s nice writing. Jack Goggs. 

‘Write about what you done last night,’ 
teacher said. Well, I done nowt. The dog 
come, though. That was last night. 

This pen-nib makes blots. It’s crossed, 
that’s why it does it. Press it against desk- 
top. That’ll straighten it, I bet. 


India in Retrospect 


DAVID JOHN 


*“THE finest sight in India? The grandest 

thing you’ll ever see in India, my boy, 
is Bombay harbour from the stern of a ship 
going West.’ 

Quite a few of them used to tell us that, 
us fledgling army officers and civil servants. 
I’ve sometimes wondered why. Maybe it 
was because they had spent most of a lifetime 
out there, whereas I was still young when I 
left. Maybe they were a bit more overcome 
by the climate and the endless separations 
from their families, by malaria and the 
oriental mentality, than I ever had time to be. 

I suppose it’s one of the easiest things in 
the world to look back on a period in one’s 
life and remember the pleasant times and 
forget the others, especially easy when one is 
living in the austerity of post-war England. 
I must try to be careful not to do that. 

Of course it wasn’t all pleasant. There 
were the plains in the hot weather, with the 
temperature away up in the hundreds, when 
one sat under a fan and prayed that the 


prickly heat would lie dormant a bit longer, 
or, if there wasn’t a fan, just sat and sweated. 
There were days of hot winds and weeks of 
rain. There was dust and monotony and bad 
liquor and sickness. 

But who could forget their first cold- 
weather camp? Mine was a ‘Company’ 
camp a few miles out of Delhi. I remember 
going for a walk the first evening with my 
newly-acquired shotgun. The sun was big 
and red and low, and the air was cooling 
fast. The peasants, with blankets wrapped 
across their shoulders, were hurrying home to 
their suppers over the flat fields. There was 
a haze of smoke rising from the compact little 
mud-built villages, and everywhere was the 
unforgettable and rather pleasing smell of the 
burning cow-dung the natives use for fuel. 

I let off a cartridge in the direction of a herd 
of black buck grazing a few hundred yards 
away, and saw them leap into the air and 
bound off in a cloud of dust. There was a 
peacock overhead, flying heavily homewards. 
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I wondered whether the nearest village was 
Hindu or Mussulman and whether I dared 
risk a shot. I thought of bully-beef for 
supper, took a chance, and triumphantly 
bore back to the mess my first trophy of the 
chase. 


“TEN there was a visit to Rajputana. 
It’s a flat country, too, but with barren, 
rocky hills rising a few hundred feet every 
now and then, topped by massive ruined forts 
and with great battlemented walls running 
down their flanks. Jaipur is its queen, the 
rose-red city, where they still shut the gates 
at night to keep the tigers out; and away 
beyond the walls, above a lake, is the deserted 
palace of Amber, with water-channels running 
through the rooms of the zenana, to keep 
the royal ladies cool. There’s Agra on the 
way, and near it peaceful Fatehpur Sikri, 
which the Emperor Akbar built as his new 
capital in honour of the holy man who 
foretold the birth of his son. He abandoned 
it after only a few years, and now an old 
man who claims to be the descendant of the 
prophet shows visitors proudly round, and 
laments the passing of the Moguls. 

And who, if they have ever done it, can 
forget getting up before dawn to cross a pass 
in the Himalayas? A quick cup of scalding 
tea while the coolies strike camp, and then 
the long pull up into the snows. Everything 
is quite dark at first, and bitterly cold. But 
gradually the sun comes up. I’ve never 
seen anything so lovely, though I suppose it 
isn’t so different from anywhere else where 
the hills are high. First a very little light, 
which outlines the mountains like a silver- 
point etching; next, the hint of a sun coming 


up from what appears to be a hundred miles 
below; then a moment when all the thousand 
snow-covered peaks start to glow with an 
indescribable rosy whiteness; and suddenly 
the sun is up, and you are left wondering how 
anyone could ever have said that it could be 
cold at twelve thousand feet above sea-level. 

And there was the first time I sat up for 
a panther, listening to the jungle slowly 
settling down for the night. It had seemed 
a friendly enough bit of woodland by day, 
but after a little I wasn’t at all sure whether 
I wanted my panther to come or not. The 
goat tethered out in the clearing coughed 
plaintively from time to time, and as I waited 
rather nervously I realised that no physical 
effort I had ever made was half as exhausting 
as sitting utterly still for two hours on end. 

I remember my first ineffectual game of 
polo, on a pony that mercifully knew far more 
about the game than I did; and my content as 
I lay in a long chair in the dusk afterwards, 
watching the white-coated bearers busying 
with the drinks, and thinking happily that if 
this was what the music-halls called being a 
‘pukka sahib,’ then it was no bad thing to be. 

There were so many other experiences. 
Standing up to the thighs in an ice-cold jheel 
and waiting for the morning flight of duck to 
come over, or lying back in a cushioned 
boat on the Dal Lake in Srinagar and wonder- 
ing how anything as beautiful as Kashmir 
had ever happened. Some of those delights 
you can enjoy in England if you have the 
money, but very few if you haven't. 

I may be wrong, and things may be quite 
different now, but I think I’d like to go back— 
to the India I knew, anyway. Perhaps that’s 
because I left by aeroplane from Karachi 
instead of by troopship from Bombay. 


a 


Fraughans 


In June here on the high hill’s brow 
Elf-lanterns with gay flame were strung 
Along each miniature bough. 

The small enchantment of the sight 


Refreshed my town-tired eyes. 


But now 


Dark-polished globes instead are hung, 
Blue as the depths of summer’s night. 
Their strange, wild taste upon my tongue 
Puts the long tale of years to flight, 
And summons back youth's brief delight. 


VERA LUKE. 
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Why not Watercress ? 





bap commercial grower finds that there is 
never any difficulty in selling watercress, 
and for this reason people have been asking 
whether it would not be possible for them to 
grow this salad in their gardens. Watercress 
contains vitamins A, B, C, and E, which are 
so valuable to human beings in the winter 
and early spring. Watercress is a crop that is 
not worried very much by pests and diseases, 
and if the mustard-beetle does appear, it can 
fairly easily be controlled by Derris dust. 
There are many gardens with running water 
of some kind, and it is quite an interesting 
thing to try and make the necessary bed and 
to go in for watercress growing on a small 
scale. 

Of course, the water must be pure and hard, 
or at least possess a fair lime-content. The 
temperature should be about 48° to 52° F., 
and there should be a constant flow. During 
a heavy rainfall period it is necessary to see 
that the excess water can be carried away 
without doing any harm. In my own garden 
I have a spring, and the supply fortunately 
is constant. Watering is one of the important 
points of normal watercress cultivation. One 
has to take care also to see that the water can 
never be fouled by the drains or overflowing 
cesspits. 

The propagation of watercress is done by 
cuttings which are about 6 inches long, and 
they are usually planted thickly, until the 
whole surface of the bottom of the bed is 
covered with these shoots. When these have 
started to take root, water can be gradually 
introduced, for if flooding is done too early 
the cuttings may be washed out before they 
have had a chance of anchoring themselves. 
Brown Winter can be put in at this time of the 
year and commonly comes into cutting in 
the spring. Green Summer is, as its name 
suggests, the variety for the summer and 
autumn. The Brown type generally seems the 
most popular, though the Green is easier to 
grow. 

Some gardeners have started their water- 
cress beds by just buying bundles of this 
salad from the greengrocer and making the 


necessary cuttings. Others have managed to 
procure cuttings from a commercial water- 
cress grower in the district and have got going 
in this way. It takes about 5 cwt. of water- 
cress cuttings to plant up a whole acre, and 
that will give you an idea of how many you 
will require for a much smaller bed. It is 
possible, of course, to propagate watercress 
by means of seeds, and this is done as a rule 
when the cress is to be grown in trenches or 
in well-watered soil. Watercress, of course, 
can be grown in cold-frames if desired, or in 
a cool greenhouse at soil level. 

When growing in a shallow trench— 
somewhat shallower than the one dug out 
for celery—it is just a question of applying 
sufficient water every two or three days to 
keep the soil moist. It is impossible to give 
definite rules as to how much water to apply— 
it so much depends on the season. More 
water is naturally necessary in a droughty 
summer in the south than in a nice even- 
temperatured summer in Scotland or in the 
north of England. A period of about four 
months generally elapses between the actual 
planting and the first cutting. The only 
fertiliser used as a rule is bone-meal, which is 
forked in, before the cuttings are inserted, 
at about 5 oz. to the square yard. 

Some gardeners find it convenient to sow 
the seed thinly where the plants are to grow: 
others raise the plants in a damp, shaded 
seed-bed and then plant out the seedlings an 
inch or two square into the prepared bed or 
trench. The cutting usually takes place from 
October to March in the case of the winter 
varieties, and from, say, May to the end of 
September for the summer varieties. A few 
gardeners manage to get a cut during the blank 
season, March to May, by giving less water in 
the winter and not cutting at that time, and so 
purposely delaying the harvesting period to 
ensure succession. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.E., N.D.H. 
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Science at Your Service 








A STENCIL PEN 


8 her operation of stencilling is conducted 
in industry, particularly for marking 
container-packs, far more than one might 
suppose in these days of mass printing. 
Stencilling offers flexibility where a despatch 
department is sending out a variety of goods. 
Nevertheless, much of the industrial stencil- 
ling that is done is still executed in the age- 
old manner, with a metal stencil and a brush. 
A new instrument is a stencil pen of fountain- 
pen type. It has an aluminium-alloy body 
and carries nibs made of hard felt. The 
nibs are porous enough to allow an immediate 
flow of ink through their hollow centres. A 
small metal bush in the nib centre enables 
pressure on the nib to increase the rate of 
ink-flow. Thus, thick and thin strokes can 
be made as readily as with an ordinary pen. 
A weatherproof and instant-drying ink is 
supplied for use with this pen; the tin drums 
of the ink have a filler spout. The need for a 
cut stencil to guide the ink into a pattern or 
design is, of course, obviated if the user can 
make neat freehand letters or designation 
marks. 


AIR-FANS WITHOUT GUARDS 


The use of rubber blades in these table or 
wall-bracket electric-fans has enabled the 
makers to dispense with the usual guards. 
The curvature of the rubber blades produces 
enough rigidity to displace 600 cubic feet of air 
a minute; on the other hand, the rubber is soft 
and flexible enough not to cut or bruise should 
there be an accidental contact with the fan 
when in motion. These fans are very small, 
being only 8 inches high, and are intended for 
air-conditioning on a desk or table or for a 
small room or part of a room when mounted 
on a wall. The base is made from pressure 
die-castings; so, too, is the enclosed engine- 
mounting, which contains a motor running 
at 2100 revolutions per minute. There is an 
‘on and off’ push-button switch in the front 
of the base. The finish is a neat silver-grey. 
The new fans are manufactured by one of the 
best-known electrical-appliance companies. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SWITCHBOARD 


Post Office telephone-exchange switch- 
boards, and indeed most office switchboards, 
have long been made of mahogany or another 
hardwood stained and polished to the same 
reddish colour. It seems that this traditional 
design may soon alter. In a new exchange in 
Lincolnshire the switchboards have been 
made of limed oak, and the key-shelf colour 
has been changed from red to green. This 
latter innovation has been recommended to 
the G.P.O. on esthetic grounds by colour 
specialists, but it is considered better for 
another reason as well—namely, that red 
can be then kept exclusively for emergency and 
fire plugs. It is reported that the new exchange 
has a much more cheerful atmosphere. How- 
ever, we must wait to see whether the G.P.O. 
can really break with its traditional colours 
and designs. We seem to remember more 
than one attempt to depart from pillar-box 
red for outside kiosks and post-boxes, but 
either habit or tradition proved too strong. 


A CREWLESS LIGHTSHIP 


This year an entirely unmanned lightship 
will be towed into position in the sea 
approaches to New York harbour. All 
necessary controls will be operated from a 
push-button panel on the shore. ‘The ship 
carries three diesel-oil generators to supply 
current for the 10,000 candle-power light; 
each generator can be started or stopped by 
buttons on the control-panel. The fog-signal 
can likewise be switched on or off. An auto- 
matic pump keeps water in the bilges at a 
low safety-level. Enough oil is carried to 
maintain the lights for nine unattended 
months. The ship has no engine-power 
and must be towed into or out of position. 

A similar lightship was operated on an 
American lake just before the War. There is 
a very substantial saving in running costs, as 
the normal crew for this size of lightship 
comprises seventeen men. Also, the cost 
of constructing a ‘self-automatic’ lightship is 
actually less than that of constructing a light- 
ship with accommodation for crew. 





COLOURS CLASSIFIED 


Colour-matching and colour-specification 
by names has given rise to innumerable 
problems and mistakes, and some universal 
system of classification has long been required. 
The British Colour Council, who published 
a Dictionary of Colour Standards in 1934, has 
recently produced the world’s first Dictionary 
of Colours for Interior Decoration. This new 
work will be invaluable to those engaged in 
interior decoration design or in the manu- 
facture of articles with coloured finishes. 
The dictionary has three volumes. The first 
two are of loose-leaf format, and contain the 
colour charts; each colour is shown on three 
surfaces—gloss, matt, and pile fabric. The 
third volume indexes over 500 colour names 
with cross-references for the 378 colours 
shown in volumes one and two. The price 
in the United Kingdom is twelve guineas, 
and overseas fifteen pounds. 


NEW HOT-WATER APPLIANCES 


A British firm has studied the problem of 
hot-water supplies at sites where neither 
gas nor power-points are available, and a 
variety of mobile water-heaters has been 
designed. These are fed with calor or butane 
gas from cylinders; water may be taken from 
the tap, through a hose, or pumped from a 
storage tank. Despite the fact that these 
appliances are made to cope with somewhat 
crude conditions, there is nothing crude about 
the appliances themselves ; they are rapid water- 
heaters similar to those made for the modern 
kitchen or bathroom. They are claimed to 
be foolproof in action, the gas-supply auto- 
matically cutting off when the flow of water 
stops. Within a few seconds of lighting the 
gas, hot water begins to flow and there is no 
limit to the supply. Warm water can be 
obtained at 1 gallon per minute, hot water 
at }? gallon per minute, and very hot water at 
+ gallon per minute. 

Some models are designed to hang on a wall. 
These can be quickly assembled without 
special plumbing. Other models are based 
on trolleys. These trolley models carry the 
heating unit as well as the gas cylinder. 
Obviously these appliances are ideally suited 
for conditions where hot water is needed at a 
number of points, indoors and out of doors— 
for example, on isolated farms. Further, 
all models are available in ‘tandem’ pairs, 
so that a doubled rate of supply of hot water 
is possible. 
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PORTABLE FLUORESCENT LIGHTS 


Recently we drew attention to fluorescent 
lighting developed in the form of domestic 
standard-lamps. A further innovation is that 
of portable fluorescent lighting - units for 
industry. Many factories, especially in the 
automobile-engineering industry, have high 
roofing, and fixed roof-units cannot provide 
sufficient light-intensity at ground-level. Often, 
too, in assembly work, such as with aircraft, 
the whole of the body or fuselage cannot be 
well lit from fixed-point units. In cases such 
as these the new portable fluorescent light- 
tubes will be of great value, particularly when 
it is remembered that ordinary electric-light 
and fluorescent lighting should not be mixed 
in the same building owing to shadow effects 
which could cause mishaps. 

Various sizes of these lights are being 
produced—namely, double 2-foot tubes and 
single or double 5-foot tubes. The light- 
tubes are mounted on the outer end of a 
tubular boom, which swivels on a trolley; 
the trolley travels on rails between the twin 
tubes of the inclined pillar. Balance is pro- 
vided by weights running inside the pillar- 
tubes. The whole assembly swivels on ball- 
bearings at the heavy steel base, which has 
four castors for easy movement on factory 
floors. The fluorescent gear is inside the 
trolley unit and easily accessible. The light 
can be readily manipulated from the handrail 
attached to the tube and its surrounding 
trough. The larger units have a maximum 
height of 12 feet and can reach about 4 feet 
in a lateral direction from the base; smaller 
units have a height of 6 feet and a lateral 
reach of 3 feet. Further, the manufacturers 
offer to make models to meet special distance 
requirements. 


TOWARDS WEEDLESS CROPPING? 


Weed-control has made notable advances 
in the past few years, mainly as a result of 
the war-time discovery of powerfully selective 
weed-killers. These chemical substances have 
a hormone-like action upon plant growth, 
but it was found that many weeds died a 
week or two after application as a result of 
excessive stimulation and deformation. Cereal 
and grass plants, however, were not adversely 
affected, provided the rate of application was 
not excessive. To ensure successful weed- 
control, applications must be given accurately, 
as these chemicals are very potent. Only a 
few pounds per acre are needed. 
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Hitherto, however, it has been found that 
these weed-killers can act only upon the 
already growing weeds; indeed, weeds are 
most susceptible when at their most vigorous 
period. Ideally, we need to control weeds 
before they start to grow, for it is when the 
crop plants and the weeds are both young that 
the plant-food and moisture losses to weeds 
are most serious; later, when crop plants 
are well-established, weed competition is less 
serious in its final effects upon the harvest. It 
is, therefore, a notable discovery to find that 
these selective weed-killers can be effectively 
employed as pre-emergent and pre-cropping 
weed-destroyers. British scientists have 
recently described some very satisfactory 
experiments based upon this idea. They 
used a mixture of three different selective 
weed-killing chemicals and applied this to 
test plots several weeks before sowing such 
crops as kale, mangolds, lettuce, onions, 
beans, peas, sugar-beet, swedes, and lucerne. 
Each of the three weed-killing chemicals 
seemed to act successfully upon those weed 
species it most affects; as a result, the general 
weed-control obtained was excellent. Un- 


expectedly, it was found that some weeds were 
more effectively killed even before pushing 
through the soil, that is, they were pre- 


emergently controlled. 

The most important aspect of this research 
is that the crops tested were mainly those 
which are themselves susceptible to these 
chemicals. It would be impossible to use 
the weed-killers after these crops had germ- 
inated, or else the crop plants as well as the 
weeds would be affected. Thus, pre-sowing 
treatment must be given if these chemicals 
are to be used for weed-control with these 
valuable farm crops. On the other hand, if 
these substances had no pre-emergent control 
over weed plants, a new cover of weeds 
would be flourishing by the time the crops 
themselves were sown. Now it seems that 
both these difficulties can be overcome. 
General and reasonably lasting weed-control 
is obtained by the triple mixture; and it is safe 
to sow the crops several weeks afterwards. 
The actual period between application and 
sowing varies according to the nature of the 
crop. 

It should be emphasised that this develop- 
ment is still in its early stages. However, 
it seems hopeful that practical and important 
utilisation in farming will follow in the near 


RUST PREVENTION 


Moisture and oxygen together cause iron 
and steel to rust. Since it is impracticable to 
exclude oxygen, most systems of rust pre- 
vention or reduction aim at the exclusion of 
moisture. Thus, packed iron or steel goods 
may have a drying substance incorporated 
with the packing; or they may be coated 
with oils or greases to prevent contact of the 
metal surfaces with moisture. Vapour-phase 
prevention of rust is a fairly new develop- 
ment. There are certain organic chemicals 
which vaporise very slowly and appear to 
create a thin protective film around the metal 
surfaces. This film does not exclude oxygen 
or moisture, but it inhibits their rusting effects. 
It is said that a water film condensed upon an 
iron or steel surface becomes non-rusting if 
a mere trace of one of these chemicals be- 
comes dissolved in the film. If, therefore, 
a vapour film of such a substance is already 
clinging to a metal surface, rusting is effectively 
inhibited. 

Out of a number of these chemicals, one 
has been selected for commercial develop- 
ment. Quite small amounts are needed; so 
long as the shape of the article to be protected 
allows the chemical to be placed close to its 
surfaces, the protective vapour will surround 
it. If the chemical is used in conjunction with 
normal packing materials—for instance, 
cartons, waxed-paper, or foil-paper—rust 
protection may be maintained for several 
years. For preventing losses from rusting 
during storage or long transport, vapour- 
phase inhibition would seem a most important 
advance. The chernical now being distributed 
is relatively inexpensive. The company 
pioneering this development will readily 
provide technical information for prospective 
users. 


To CorRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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-’ Balanced blending, 
in its most exact 
form, is the source 
of the deep and con- 
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Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4/0}d. and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/Ijd. an ounce. 
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Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, ete. 
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